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Root Service from Unequaled 
CHI CAGO Service 


Beekeeping is the 1. A big factory in the heart 
| 





VERY BEST of beuhocging, 


agricultural pursuit. 


Keep your bees fit for success. 
Persistent effort with your bees and 
the use of Root Quality supplies 


2. Many carloads of supplies 
on hand at all times. 


3. A fine network of railroads 
made by nine trunk lines. 








will give you a good reward this 4. Over 300 progressive and 
year. From a large new stock we interested ROOT QUAL- 
will ship your order promptly. ITY distributors. 
Write for our 1931 bee supply 
catalog. That is the service from Root’s at 
— Council Bluffs. It is the best any- 
‘ where—unequaled. Just try it. j 
A. I. Root Co. of Chicago 
224 W. Huron Street, The A. |. Root Co. of lowa || 
CHICAGO, ILL. COUNCIL BLUFFS, IOWA 
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BEESWAX 
‘ 
MANUFACTURED INTO COMB FOUNDATION 
We manufacture your Beeswax into Comb Foundation at the | 
following prices: : 
Sheets Cost of Manufacturing Per Pound 
Kind of Foundation. per Ib. 10 lbs. 25 lbs. 50 Ibs. 100 or more. 
Medium Brood ......... 7 26c 23c 20c 16c 
ee 28 32c 28c 25c 21c 
Extra Thin Super ...... 30 34c 30c 27c 23c | 
The above are our prices for manufacturing standard sizes, | 
papering and packing into five-pound and larger boxes. H 
Approx. Sheets Cost of Manufacturing Per Pound H 
Wired Medium Brood per Ib. 10 Ibs. 25 Ibs. 50 Ibs. 100 Ibs. | 
Sisxl6% ..... Petre wh, 29c 26c 23c 19¢ | 
814x165 die qa 29c 26c 23¢ 19¢ | 
EL is centnusadeeks 5 29c 26c 23¢ 19¢c | 





Pack your wax in a double sack and write your name on the in- 
side and outside and notify us at the time of shipping. 

All transportation charges must be prepaid and we will ship 
foundation transportation charges collect. 

Prices subject to change without notice 








Leahy Manufacturing Company, - -  Higginsville, Missouri 
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Muth’s Wired Foundation 





Muth’s Wired Foundation, either Hercules or plain Medium brood, 
is many times stronger than necessary to support the maximum 
weight of honey in a frame. The cells can’t sag. 


Wax Worked into Foundation 


It will pay you to send your old comb and cappings to us for ren- 
dering. On 100 lbs. or more, our charge is 3c per lb. ; less than 100 lbs., 
5e per lb. on the wax rendered. Have your wax worked into founda- 
| tion at the following prices. 


State Size Wanted 10lbs. | 25 \lbs. |= 100lbs. | 500 lbs. 
| | 


Hercules Wired perlb. | per lb. per |b. | per |b. 
Medium Wired $0.38 | $0.35 $0.26 | $0.23 


Hercules Plain | 
Medium Plain 28 | .32 a | .20 


Thin Surplus 4o | 38 28 | 25 


Hercules and Medium Brood is made for one-piece (8 x 1634) and 
split bottom bar (8% x 1634) Hoffman frames. 


One-pound sample either size, $0.80 post paid in U.S. A. 


Send for our 1931 catalog. 


The Fred W. Muth Co. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Reduced 


Prices 


Medium Brood Foundation, 
44c pound, any quantity 
Light Brood 47c 
Thin Super 52c 


FREIGHT PREPAID 


anywhere in U. S. A. in quantity 100 
pounds or over. Terms, 25% cash 
with order, balance after arrival. 


Superior Honey Co. 
814 E. 6lst St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
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sorriest I ever was to tell how 
May 16 turned into the orfulest boomy- 
rang as me and Ab ever got into and ever 
since then its rained just right for lawns 
and gardens and we not only got a special 
watch put onto us all the time now but 
all we hear is hurry up for so and so’s 
garden or lawn has got to be tended to 
right away. Me and Ab will never live 
long enough to see another good drouty 
summer again like last year, never. 

Now about May 16. Me and Ab lotted 
on that for weeks and weeks and weeks. 
Just as soon as we knew the date and that 
our lovin wives were delegates to the all- 
day meetin of the districk Ladies Aid at 
Lodi we set our plans too for observin 
the day. It was the beautifulest day here 
you ever see. Our lovin hustlin wives was 
up early and bustlin round to get me 
and Ab off to work and out of the way 
(Continued on page 397.) 
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TOO LATE FOR CLASSIFICATION 










Simplified method. — a 
variety of popular candies 4 Book 
at home. Your kitchen is Drie or a 
your factory. Big demand Free/ 
—large profits—not a cor- 


H respondence course, every- /¢ 
H thing sent at once—$1.95 ‘J 
1 —-no more to pay—FREE: s 


250-page book, ‘‘How to 
do Business,’’ included 
NO MONEY—pay postman $1.95 
on delivery. HOME PROFIT CO., 


plus 
136 


SEND 
postage 


Liberty St., Dept. 613, New York. 





REGULAR ADVERTISERS DISCONTINUED 
IN GOOD STANDING 


Temporary advertisers and advertisers of 
small lots, when discontinued are not here 
listed. It is only regular advertisers of regular 


lines who are here listed when their advertise 
ments are discontinued when they are in good 
standing.) 


JI. G. Brunson, Camos & Broussard, D. E. 
Collier, F. Coombs & Sons, Co operative Colo 
rado Beekeepers, Leslie A. Davis, Orval W. 
Dilley, J. L. Gaspard, Gelser Bros., H. E, Gra- 
ham. Herron & Stone, Sam Hinshaw & Son, 
Jos. H. Hoehn, Geo. A. Hummer & Son, M. H 
Hunt & Son, Ralph Lenosky, J. J. Lewis, Oscar 


Mayeux, Norma's Apiaries, Morley Pettit, Wm. 


Piefer, O. D. Rivers, Riverside Apiaries, A. I. 
Root Co. of Philadelphia, Isaac Roy, Willie Roy, 
Earl Rulison, Ross B. Scott, Shaw & Ramsey 


N. L. Stapleton, R. V. Stearns, Dr. E. P. Stiles, 
E. D. Townsend, Grant Watts, Ray C. Wilcox, 
P. M. Williams, Woodland Apiaries. 


TEN-FRAME supers with Hoffman brood 
frames, $1.00 each. Matt Smith, Preston, lowa. 

CLOVER-BASSWOOD blend honey in 6U-Ib. 
cans, 6c per lb. H. B. Gable, Romulus, N. Y. 

HARRISON’S famous golden queens, 50c 
each. Harrison Apiaries, Route No. 1, Honora 
ville, Ala. 

WANTED—Anmbitious and energetic beekeep 
er with some capital to manage, assume an in 
terest, or operate on shares, a very large and 
flourishing outfit. Box 90, Gleanings in Bee Cul 
ture, Medina, Ohio. 





Carniolan Queens 


Here we are with our hardy northern- 
bred queens. They are very gentle, win- 
ter extra well; build up very quick; ex- 
cellent for pollination purposes, as they 
work on very cold days. No foul brood in 
our yard. 

Am booking orders now for May and 
June delivery. No package bees. 

Untested queens, one, 80c; dozen, $9.00. 


A. M. MIDDLETON 
FORT EDWARD NEW YORK 





SEND US YOUR ORDER FOR PRINTING. 
LABELS, STATIONERY, ETC. 
First class work at moderate prices. 
THE A. I. ROOT COMPANY, MEDINA, OHIO 
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By National Broadcast 


Your Honey Message Reached the 
United States, Canada, Mexico! 








Marjorie Chiid 
Husted and the 
Test Kitchen of 
Washburn-Crosby 
Company, Inc. 
Mrs. Husted’s 
broadcast during 
Honey Week was 
the biggest honey 
feature of the 
ear. Mrs. Husted 

director of 

Betty Crock- 


a) 


r’s staff. 


Get in Line!--1931! 


At the request of and in co-operation with 
American Honey Institute, Washburn-Crosby 
broadcast the message of honey during National 
Honey Week in 1930, officially opening the week. 
‘*Kitchen-tested’’ recipes on honey were mailed 
to housewives everywhere. This one broadcast 
over the great national network reached every 
part of the continent { similar program is 
planned for National Honey Week in 1931, No 
vember 9 to 14. Get behind it with your local 
tie-ups and it will be the biggest thing ever done 
in beekeeping. 


What Does It Mean to You? 


It should mean everything to have a_ well- 
organized effort behind your industry; an effort 
in line with that of other industries. The time 
is past when we do things alone. The harder the 
N\A \ \ y times and the lower the price of honey, the more 
| au VW important it is to work together. We pay 12c for 
}\\ “ a package of cereal containing % of a cent of 





| food because it has been advertnsed, but we sell 
H ; 10 cents worth of our honey for 4 cents. Why 
\| 2 the difference? Let’s get behind our industry. 
| Remember, American Honey Institute will put 





your honey on the map. 
It is your organization. You make it, you can 
\\ . ews “STS break it; it exists for you as a beekeeper, and 


.% \ only for you. 
e2" \ 


American Honey Institute, 225 Wimmer Bldg., Indianapolis, Indiana 


This page space donated to the cause of American Honey Institute by Gleanings in Bee Culture.) 








? 
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CONTINENTAL 


HONEY CANS AND 


DECATUR, IND. 


The Brock Store 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
A. G. Woodman Co. 


BOISE, IDAHO 


Mountain States Honey Prod. Ass’n 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
The A. L. Boyden Company 
Superior Honey Co. 

Los Angeles Honey Co. 
RIPON, WIS. 

The Schultz Honey Co. 
MANHATTAN, MONT. 
Superior Honey Co. 
HAMILTON, ILL. 
Dadant & Sons 
MOORHEAD, MINN. 
North Dakota Bee Supply Co. 

UVALDE, TEX. 
J. W. Reid 
DENVER, COL. 
Colorado Honey Prod 
LANSING, MICH. 
M. H. Hunt & Son 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 
A. I. Root Company 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
A. I. Root Company 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
A. lL. Root Company 
WINONA, MINN, 
Standard Lumber Co. 
FARGO, N. DAK, 
Magill & Co. 
SIOUX CITY, TA, 
Sioux Honey 
G.B 
WATERTOWN, WIS. 
G. B. Lewis Co. 
ALBANY, N. Y. 
G. B. Lewis Co. 
LYNCHBURG, VA. 

&. B. Lewis Co. 
TEXARKANA, ARK, 
«4. B. Lewis Co. 
SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 
The A. 1. Root Co. of Texas 
COUNCIL BLUFFS, IA, 
The A. lL. Root Co. of lowa 
MEDINA, OHIO 
The A. lL. Root Company 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Fred W. Muth Co. 
BEEVILLE, TEX. 
Burrows Hdwe. Co. 
CHICO, CAL. 
Diamond Match Co. 
PHOENIX, ARIZ. 
Quick Seed & Feed Co. 
SAN DIEGO, CAL 
Chas. B. Justice Co 


Ass'n 


Ans’ 
I ews | A. 


ee ee 





PAILS 


ONTINENTAL’S modern Honey Cans and 

Pails are the most economical of all honey 
packages. No other type of container yields 
so much in service at so little cost. 


These bright, clean, tight cans will preserve 
all the goodness of your honey, excluding air, 
moisture, germs and other destructive ele- 
ments that tend to impair contents. 

They are made in several styles and sizes to 
meet your needs. A distributor is convenient 
to you (see list to the left) and will gladly 
send you samples, prices and all particulars 
on Continental Honey Cans. 


CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY, INC. 


1622 West North Avenue, Chicago, Il. 


LOS ANGELES ST. 


WHEELING 


LOUIS 
JERSEY 


CINCINNATI 
ciTy 


RE SU ne re 
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Get Running’s Queens 


And Get Honey—tThey Satisfy 


The kind WE use in our extensive Michi- 
gan Apiaries, where WE produce honey 
by the carload. 


Choice untested Italian queens, 60c each; 
10 or more, 50c each. Tested 50c each ex- 
tra. Write for prices in large quantities. 


All queens sent from Sumterville, Ala. 


Address for quick service, 


DAVID RUNNING APIARIES 


Sumterville, Alabama. 


EDWARDS 


METAL SHINGLES 
AND ROOFING 
LOOK BETTER 
LAST LONGER 
COST LESS 
Fire, wind and 
lightning proof. 
Rust - resisting cop- 
per bearing steel. Fully guaranteed. 
Send roof measurements. Get our prices 


and samples. We pay the freight. rite 
for Catalog No. 188. 


THE EDWARDS MANUFACTURING CO. 
622-683 Butler St., Cincinnati, O. 


















Special Prices 


5 10-fr. shallow ext. supers, empty, 157%” .$1.75 
5 10-fr. shal. ext. supers with frames, 15%” 2.50 


» 10-fr. metal roofs with inner covers... 4.00 
5 10-fr. standard bodies, empty......... 3.00 
5 10-fr. standard bodies, with frames.... 5.00 
100 Hoffman frames, split or one-piece 
bottom-bars (chin rantewhecwas soo BIG 
5 10-fr. reversible bottom-boards ....... 2.00 
Secti 
500 44%4x4%,x1¥,” Plain, No. 2.. 2.50 
500 44%4x44,x1'¥,” Plain, No. 1..... sa. oe 
COD Ga ee” Be Bs Bc cccccescess 2.50 
500 4x5x1%” Plain No. 1 : 4.00 
500 444x444x1%”" Beeway No. 2 3.50 
500 444x444x1%”" Beeway No. 1 5.75 
Foundati 
10-sheets-to-the-pound SPECIAL 
10 sheets 774x16%4 ; Oe $0.60 
ft ms, STPETLIT Ce ee 2.70 


All the above is good clean stock of first 
class workmanship and material. 


A. H. Rusch & Son Co. 


Reedsville Wisconsin 
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A Real June Special 
See for Yourselves--- 


Order a package of our No. 2 sections 


today and compare them with any other 
No. 2 grade. The 


same as on the No. 


workmanship is the 
1 grade—only slight 
wood imperfections put them in the No. 
2 class. You'll find them 
and they're sure to please. 


a big saving 


500 1000 


No. 2—414,x41,x17, two- 


beeway sections ..... $3.90 $7.75 
No. 2—4Y,x414,x1!. plain 

EE 6s nc wn cekeee 3.30 6.50 
No. 2—4x5x1°,, plain 

rere 3.30 6.50 

Get our free catalog of other bee sup 
plies. 


August Lotz Co. 


BOYD, WISCONSIN 








**MARUGG'S SPECIAL" 


DON’T CHOP YOUR GRASS. Shave the 
ground with ‘‘Marugg Special’’ imported dan 
gel cutting edge scythe. Catalogue free. Address 
The Marugg Company, Dept. B, Tracy City, Tenn. 














Get Our Prices 


BEFORE BUYING BEE SUPPLIES 

For your convenience we have included a 
coupon with this ad. Use it or write us a 
letter. 

OUR GUARANTEE—All goods purchased 
may be returned if unsatisfactory and money 
cheerfully refunded. No questions asked. 

OUR SERVICE—While we ship all over 
the country, we can give special service to 
those located in the East—-New York, Penn., 
New England, and Atlantic Seaboard states. 

W. T. FALCONER MFG. CO. 
FALCONER, N. Y. 


W. T. Falconer Mfg. Co., Falconer, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: Without obligation on my part 


please quote prices. I have colonies. 

paws Hives Sections 

Supers .. Br. Fdn. 

....Prames .. Buper Fdn. 

er vet s06640e00e400eseuenese 

Name 

TS eT eT eT ee Tere 

Town rr 
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9 
; I'S 
CRIMP-WIRED FOUNDATION 
IN YOUR TOPBAR 


In “Heat or Cold 
the Crimps will ‘Hold 


Nine Steel Hooks Hold the 


Foundation Solidly in Your Frame 


}) The top end of each of the nine crimped steel wires is bent into a square 


steel hook to fit above the wedge of your top-bar. When nailed in, with no 
special care or fuss, the foundation hangs there solidly. 

The pictures show how these steel hooks work, simply and securely 
0 To test their strength, a 40-pound beehive, combs and all, was hung on one 
Rs Ra sheet—at hive temperature—it held for hours—a weight your combs never 
». Combs from Dadant’s New IMPROVED Crimped Wired Foundation 
» solid—they stand the gaff 





The Crimps, Fastened into the Wax, 
Produce 130% Strength 


Each crimp in the nine steel wires is woven into the heart of the pure 
beeswax cell, to radiate support in all directions. Try to pull one of these 





crimped wires straight out of the wax and see how tightly it holds. Trying 
all known means of support for a pure beeswax sheet, these crimped wires 
are found to hold to the wax 30% tighter than any other means of support. 


























See for Yourself 
Patented Send for a FREE SAMPLE of Dadant’s IMPROVED Crimp-Wired Foun 


dation. Or send a dime and get a full sheet in the New Lewis Slotted Bottom 
bar Frame. 


Address:--Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, Illinois 


The New IMPROVED Crimp-Wired Foundation is sold by Lewis-Dadant dealers everywhere. 
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Our~(ornerstone- 


REMEMBER at all! times that 
improved bee culture is our end 
and aim, and we trust no one 
will hesitate to give any facts 
from experience because they 
may tend to overthrow any particular per- 
son or ‘‘hobby.’’ If any of our special 
plans don’t work, or if anything we ad- 
vertise has had its value overestimated, 
here in these pages is the place of all 
others to set the error right.—From A. I. 
Root’s ‘‘Introduction’’ in the first issue 
of Gleanings in Bee Culture, Jan. 1, 1873. 
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Late rains in southern Cali- 
fornia gave beekeepers re- 
newed hope for sage honey, 
but apparently the rains were too late to 
benefit the sage much except in some of 
the canyons and on northern slopes. It 
now appears that the white honey crop 
in California (orange and sage) will be 
quite small. Present spotted conditions 
indicate that the honey crop will be below 
normal in several of the important honey 
producing regions of the West, unless 
great improvement from this 
A good crop of honey has been 
harvested in some southern localities, but 
conditions in the South are also spotted. 
Recent rains in the Plains Area have 
greatly improved prospects in the sweet 
clover region, but even here conditions 
ire reported as spotted. In the white clo- 
ver and alsike clover region, conditions 
have been greatly improved by cool, rainy 
weather during a considerable portion of 
the month of May. Where white clover 
and alsike clover was not killed by the 
drouth last summer, it is now in excel- 
lent condition, but throughout most of 
this area, the condition of the clovers is 
quite spotted. Many beekeepers have tak- 
en advantage of this condition and moved 
their bees sometimes only a short dis- 
tance to localities where clover is abun- 
dant and where prospects for a crop of 
clover honey are good. Taking the coun- 
try as a whole, prospects are much bet- 
ter than they were a month ago, and if 
the weather is at all favorable in June 


Honey Crop 
Conditions 


there is 
time on. 


June, 1931 


ee 


Bee Culture 











and July, many localities, especially east 
of the Rocky Mountains, should harvest 
a good crop this season. Throughout most 
of this region, the colonies are apparently 
in excellent condition, early swarming 
having been reported even in the north- 
ern tier of states. 


—a Ao 


Corn Sugar 
Intrigue 


The corn sugar people are 
evidently leaving no stone 
unturned in their efforts to 
bring about legislation in various states 
to compel the state food commissioners 
to follow Seeretary Hyde’s ruling, mak- 
ing it unnecessary to declare the presence 
of corn sugar in other food products. A 
bill in the Michigan legislature, Senate 
Bill 101, which would prohibit the sub- 
stitution of corn sugar or corn syrup in 
other foods without mention on the label, 
is being bitterly fought by the corn sugar 
people. The methods used in fighting this 
bill are typical corn-sugar methods. Re- 
cently a circular was sent to beekeepers 
and others in the state by the corn-sugar 
people stating that the bill, if enacted 
into law, would legalize the adulteration 
of food products—exactly what the pro- 
visions of the bill are intended to pro- 
hibit. Beekeepers everywhere should be 
on their guard for this insidious false 
propaganda being put out by the corn- 
sugar people in their efforts to further 
reak down the Pure Food Law. 


—s Ao 
Using Food Chambers During the honey 


in Rearing Queens flow beekeepers 
find many uses for 
young laying queens. To have them on 


hand at that time requires careful plan- 
ning in advance and considerable work, 
but the satisfaction of having them ready 
for use at any time is certainly worth the 
trouble many times over. This is especial- 
ly true if swarming becomes troublesome. 
The increasing practice of wintering colo- 
nies in two stories, or in a regular-depth 
brood chamber and a shallow extracting 
food-chamber, offers an 
have young queens on 


super used as a 


opportunity to 
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hand during the swarming season without 
much trouble. The food-chambers can be 
taken off, placed on an extra bottom board 
and supplied with a cover, thus forming 
small colonies to which queen cells may 
be given, and young queens thus provided. 
During the season several young laying 
queens can be taken from each of these 
nuclei, if desired, by providing queen 
cells as needed. 

If these upper stories used as nuclei 
are not well filled with honey at the time 
they are taken from the established col- 
ony, several of them may be tiered up 
above an excluder over a strong colony 
to have them well filled in order to sup- 
ply an abundance of stores for winter and 
spring. If the young queens reared in such 
colonies are not needed, the food-chambers 
can be put back in place over the orig- 
at the close of the season, 
thus requeening the colonies and supply- 
ing them with an abundance of stores for 
fall, winter, and spring. 


inal eolonies 


—2 LA oo 
Shipments of Packages Reports from 
and Nuclei Southern ship 


pers of package 
hees and nuclei indicate that an enormous 
number of packages and nuclei have been 
this season. Some of 
this is no doubt due to a demand from or- 
for bees for pollination pur- 
poses, but the great bulk of shipments 
were no doubt to beekeepers, large and 
small, who purchased packages for honey 
production. Reports from Northern bee- 
keepers who have purchased package bees 
and nuclei, indicate that the shipments 
came through in unusually fine condition. 

Within comparatively recent years, the 
by breeders in the 
South to beekeepers in the North have 
grown to enormous volume. Year by year, 
the shippers have improved their methods 
of production, the packages, and the 
method of supplying food en route, which, 
together with better handling by the ex- 
press companies, has brought about a won- 
derful improvement in the safety of the 
bees. Cool weather during much of the 
shipping season this year has helped fur- 
ther in this respect, many packages hav- 
ing arrived at destination with but few 
if any dead bees. 

Considering the great progress that has 
heen made for the safety of the bees in 
transit, a reduction of express rates on 
packages and nuclei is certainly now in 


northward 


shipped 


chardists 


shipments of bees 
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order. A reduction that would bring the 
rate more nearly in line with other ex- 
press shipments would further stimulate 
the package-bee business and no doubt 
give the express companies enough added 
volume to make up the difference and 
some to spare. 


—= & ox 


Conditions for In portions of the 
Excessive Swarming South the bees have 

been giving their 
keepers considerable trouble this season 
by excessive swarming. The colonies came 
through the winter strong in numbers and 
built up to great strength during the un 
seasonably warm weather of late winter 
and early spring; then came several days 
of cool, rainy weather followed by days 
the able to collect con 
siderable nectar. Under these conditions, 


when bees were 
the field bees not being able to work in 
the field, do not age and die off as rapidly 
as when working every day in the fields, 
and colonies soon become exceedingly pop 
ulous, especially since the emerging bees 
may add 2000 or more daily to the popula- 
tion during the heavy brood-rearing period 
of spring. When the field bees of such 
enormous colonies are compelled to stay 
in the hive day after day during spells of 
rainy weather, the swarming impulse usu 
ally results. Often after a spell of rainy 
weather in the spring, or when cool, rainy 
spells are interspersed with days of sun 
shine, swarming is excessive. On the other 
hand, if the weather is favorable for field 
work and the flowers yield enough nectar 
to keep the bees busy in the field from 
morning till night at the critical time for 
swarming, there is usually little if any 
trouble from swarming in properly man 
aged colonies. 

Thus, the unsual weather conditions, to 
gether with other factors in portions of 
the South, have brought on excessive 
swarming in many localities where swarm 
ing is usually not at all troublesome, giv 
ing to beekeepers there a sample of what 
beekeepers in the northeastern portion of 
the United States and eastern Canada 
often experience. 

With present-day management, it is no 
longer difficult to bring about a distribu 
tion of the hive workers throughout the 
expanded hive that will discourage 
swarming, but a method of preventing 
swarming when an enormous force of field 
bees must stay at home during adverse 
weather, is yet to be learned. 
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In portions of the 
West where the main 
honey flow comes on 
‘elatively late and where swarming is 
usually not difficult to control, some 
omb-honey producers solve the swarming 
problem by dividing the colonies six or 
ight weeks prior to the beginning of the 
main honey flow and giving one or prefer- 
ibly both divisions a young, laying queen. 
Others take out the queen and requeen 
the colony with a ripe queen cell. In using 
this plan some winter their bees in two 
stories, then when putting on the supers, 
they place the upper chamber above the 
super with a bee-escape board having the 
hole covered with queen-excluding zine 
vetween the super and the upper brood 
hamber. Eight or nine days later they 
take away the brood chamber containing 
the queen and, after destroying any queen 
cells that have been built in the other 
chamber which is left on the old stand, 
. ripe queen cell is given. Still others dis- 
courage swarming as far as possible and 
treat only those colonies that are found 
preparing to swarm at each weekly ex- 
imination. 
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Various Methods 
of Swarm Control 


In portions of the Southwest where the 
swarming season usually comes before the 
main honey flow, many beekeepers tide 
their colonies over until the beginning of 
the main honey flow by spreading the 
brood through two or three’stories, alter- 
nating frames of brood with empty combs 
or frames of foundation. Then, if the 
veather conditions are favorable for 
yathering nectar, there is but little if 
iny trouble from swarming during the 
honey flow. In the northeastern portion 
if the United States, where the honey 
low is often short and the swarming sea- 
son occurs during the main honey flow, 
many beekeepers make artificial swarms 
from colonies found to be preparing to 
swarm. If producing extracted honey, the 
rood chamber of the parent colony is 
placed above the supers, but when pro- 
ducing comb honey the parent colony is 
set to one side. But if the honey flow 
gives promise of being long in duration, 
hetter results are usually had by killing 
the queen, destroying all queen cells, then 
nine or ten days later again destroying 
ill queen cells and introducing a young 
laying queen. This latter method is grow- 
ng in favor in this region especially since 
sweet clover is prolonging the honey flow 
n many localities, and since swarming is 
ess troublesome than formerly. 


IN 
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Government Grading An advantage of 
Rules and Stamps grading honey ac- 

cording to the 
United States grades that is apparently 
not fully appreciated is the fact that 
those who follow the government grading 
rules are permitted to use the government 
stamp in designating the grade. The word- 
ing on the package “United States Grade 
Fancy,” “United States No. 1,” or what- 
ever the grade may be, should be a large 
factor in inspiring confidence on the part 
of consumers. 

Producers and packers of other com- 
modities are taking advantage of what 
virtually amounts to government approv- 
al of their products by stamping or label- 
ing them with the official government 
grade stamp or label. Probably no other 
commodity has a greater need of confi- 
dence on the part of consumers than is 
the case with honey. Foolish stories of 
so-called manufactured or adulterated 
honey are still going the rounds of news- 
papers and gossip mongers. A surprisingly 
large percentage of people who are not in 
close contact with the beekeeping industry 
still think that the honey offered for sale 
in the markets is artificial or adulterated 
in spite of all the educational work that 
has been done. Many apparently think 
that pure honey is a delicacy to be ob- 
tained only on rare occasions and then 
only in meager quantity. To these people 
honey in large quantity is convincing evi- 
dence that it is not real honey! A wide 
use of the United States grade stamp 
would go a long way toward removing this 
unfortunate ignorance and _ prejudice 
against honey. 

The United States grade stamp can be 
incorporated as an integral part of the 
honey label by producers and packers who 
grade according to the United States 
grading rules, thus adding Uncle Sam’s ap- 
proval to their own labels. Complete in- 
formation regarding the United States 
grades for honey, and the use of the grad- 
ing stamp or label may be had by writing 
to Jas. I. Hambleton, Bureau of Entomol- 
ogy, Washington, D. C., asking for them. 

Some have hesitated to use the govern- 
ment grading rules thinking that they are 
too complicated, but if the rules are care- 
fully studied, it will be found that they 
are quite simple after all. It is not in- 
tended that the grader shall commit to 
memory all the tolerances mentioned in 
connection with the grading rules. These 
are chiefly for reference. 
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Ventilation, of ther Hive 


Ventilation is a 
that need 
not trouble the bee- 
keeper to any great 
extent 


problem 


during 
mal times, or, 
might say, normal weather. It is during 
the extremely torrid spells that we be- 
concerned. It is then we should 
know how to act in an intelligent man- 
With the average beekeeper there 
seems to be a tendency to do the things 
that should not be done. Following a hot 
spell, the beekeeper may conclude that 
the method used to assist ventilation was 
the proper one because his combs did not 
melt down, when’ it may have been in 
spite of what was done. 

There are some well known principles 


nor- 


ner, 


of ventilation of which man has probably 
been aware for a few hundred years, but 
which thou- 
sands of years ago. These principles are 
used by the bees through instinct, and 
through this source they are past masters 
of ventilation. Therefore, we marvel not 
at the knowledge of the bees, but at the 
perfect law that controls them—perhaps 
no more marvelous than other of nature’s 
sufficient to 


nature gave the honeybee 


laws, but command rever- 
enee, 

fact that heated air 
water rises and cooler lowers. 
Evaporation cools, and the faster vapor 
forms, the faster the cooling process takes 


place. 


It is a scientific 


or heated 


At the time of our heavy orange nectar 
flow California, in early spring, 
hees seem to hang out in unusually large 
numbers in the afternoon and early even- 


here in 


ing-—more so than later in the season when 
the weather becomes warmer with season 
able temperatures. In this climate where 
the nights become quite cool and there 
is an average range of nearly 40° between 
the maximum and minimum temperatures 
in twenty-four (not so much near 
the coast) most of the colonies will show 


hours 


no bees outside by dawn. 


Hive Cooled by Ripening Nectar 

By mid-day a quantity of raw nectar 
has already reached the hive and by 
night there is a real task ahead in curing 
and storing away the day’s work. It be- 
comes necessary for them to work rapidly. 
To facilitate the evaporation process, a 
quantity of bees move outside to permit a 


P. C. Chadwick 


How Inside of Hives Is Kepm~ 
(ool “During Extremely 
Hor “Weather 


more free circula 
tion of air within. 
The space they occu 
pied can be used to 
assist evaporation 
through the admis 
sion of more dry air to become laden with 
moisture, and withdrawn. By dark, the air 
begins to cool rapidly and a few hours 
later the temperature will have reached 
a point where it is necessary for the bees 
to begin returning to the hive for their 
own protection. The free circulation of 
air is thus again checked to some extent, 
although fanning, which is their method 
of withdrawing moisture-laden air, con 
tinues throughout the night. 

Due to the fact that the temperature in 
the hive falls below the point of satura 
tion, this moisture is condensed. It is a 
common sight to see water dripping from 
the alighting board of a hive early in 
the morning following a very busy day 
on the orange. I am inclined to the opin 
that the temperatur 
reaches a point so low only next to the 
outer walls of the hive, and it would not 
be at all surprising to find that the bees 
deliberately formed such an area as a 
condensing point in their efforts to elimi 
nate the excessive moisture. 


ion, however, 


Beekeepers in the orange district of 
California can observe that during a hot 
day in the orange honey flow there will 
be but few bees found at their watering 
place, due to the fact that they already 
have an excess of moisture coming to the 
hive daily. 


Water Carried Into Hive to Lower 
Temperatures 


Later in the season the problem 
changes. The days become much hotter, 
there is a greater amount of evaporation 
of the water content from the nectar in 
the flowers and the flow of nectar is slow 
ing up. It is now that we find there is 
not sufficient moisture coming in with 
with the situation, 
and it is necessary for water bearers tc 
begin intense activity. It is the belief of 
most beekeepers that the immense amount 
of water carried to the hive is for the 
use of the bees and the larvae to satisfy 
their natural But this is not the 
case. A very great portion is being used 


the nectar to cope 


needs. 


to assist them in keeping the hive cool 
through evaporation. 
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Opening Hive on Hot Day Disturbs 
Cooling Systems 
When these extreme hot days come, the 
beekeeper may become panicky and rear- 
range the hive in a manner that is not to 
the best interest of the colony. Do not 
interfere with their ventilation system by 
aising the hive from the bottom board. 
Neither should the lid be raised, nor the 
bees driven from the entrance with smoke. 
To do this is to admit more hot air while 
the entire efforts of the colony are being 
used to keep the temperature below that 
of the outside air. If more of the outside 
air is admitted than they are able to keep 
cool, the danger of reaching the melting 
point increases, for their system of vent: 
lation has been disrupted and must be 

reorganized. 

The that 
viven is to shade the hive from the rays 
if the sun and see that they have plenty 
of water. This done the beekeeper need 
have no great fears. 

The banking of the 
trance is no sign that they are not ad 


greatest assistance ean be 


bees in the en 
mitting enough air. If they need more 
they will make provisions for it without 
the assistance of man. During the hottest 
spells it will be found that there is only 
au small portion of the entrance that is 
of bees, whether it be a 3” or a %” 
entrance, If a 


free 
3.0”, the bees will be bank 
the outside of the hive; if a %” 
they are just as likely to be banked on 
the inside, but with a limited space for 


ed on 


entrance in either case. 

There is, however, a danger that occurs 
at long intervals and did happen in June, 
1916. The temperature at mid-day went 
to 118° F., with little loss from melting 
\t 9:30 p. m. it was 85°, which was rea 
sonable following such a hot day. But at 
midnight a hot breeze was blowing in off 
of the desert, and the heat it carried sent 
the temperature up to above 100°. The 
supply of water became exhausted and no 
more could be secured until daylight with 
the result that many combs melted down 
during that fatal night. I have never seen 
such a freak change since, and I hope | 
may never see another. 

If a hive be opened on a day of ex- 
treme heat, water will be found in the 
little indentations at the top of the combs. 
This I believed for many years to be nec- 
tar, but later I learned to my entire satis- 
faction that it is just plain water. This 
vill in almost every instance be found at 
the top of the frames. One need not mar- 
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vel at the presence of water or at its be- 
ing placed at the top of the hive, after 
the subject of evaporation is studied. 


Dry Atmosphere and Water Enable Bees 
to Cool Hive 

This subject will not appeal to beekeep 

ers east of the Rocky Mountains as it 

will to those of the west where the air is 


dry. Here we cool water in porous jars, 


water bags, and other vessels covered 
with material that will retain water for 
evaporation. Butter wrapped in a wet 


cloth will keep cool and keep its form as 
long as the cloth is kept wet. The faste1 
the evaporation the cooler it will become. 

Water may be frozen through the pro- 
evaporation. The principle in 
volved is that vaporization absorbs heat, 
so if one can cause dry air and water to 
form vapor fast enough to absorb the 
heat down to the freezing point, it would 
result in the formation of ice. So we find 
the honeybee employing this method to 
maintain the temperature at a comfort 
able point with the hive, when that with 
out is at a point far above the comfort 
and safety of the colony. Water placed at 
the top of the hive, vaporizes and takes 
up heat. As the air cools it lowers down 
through the hive and is replaced by 
warmer and drier air, which in turn be 


cess of 


comes cooler and the process continues. 
As I have said, if more outside air is 
admitted than ean be properly cooled, an 
immediate danger arises in that the ef 
forts of the bees are forestalled. That is 
why I beekeepers to let the 
colony take care of its own problem. They 
instinct and 


admonish 
are governed by make no 
mistake. 

The use of water as a cooling element 
was most strikingly brought to my atten 
tion in the summer of 1921. I had hived a 
small swarm on full sheets of foundation 
and the bees had succeeded in drawing 
four sheets on one side of the hive up to 
the time of which I am speaking. It was 
an extremely hot day, and I opened the 
hive to see how they were faring. They 
were drawing out cells on the side of the 
sheet of foundation next to their last 
fully drawn comb, but there were few 
bees on the opposite side. I had noticed 
that the sheet of foundation in the second 
frame from the wall on the unoccupied 
side had given away with the heat, and 
the other sheets were very soft. I removed 
the sheet on which they were working, 
and to my surprise found that water had 
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been placed in practically every indenta- 
tion or cell bottom of the entire surface 
of the opposite side from where they 
were working. There was no longer any 
doubt in my mind as to the working value 
of water as a cooling element for bees. 

A small unit will succumb to heat if 
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BEE 
allowed a full hive body while the same 
unit may be saved by using a divisior 
board to contract their space to that 
which they can fully oceupy and venti 
late. A hive should never be opened in 
extreme heat, however. 
Redlands, Calif. 
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(alcium (yanide to Vontrol “Robbers 


Robbers have al- 
ways exasperated 
me from the begin- 
ning of my beekeep- 
ing career 26 years 
ago. I have tried 
every device and plan I have read and 
heard of, and many of my own with only 
partial success. After using each plan, 
still there were robbers to annoy. But I 
have worked out some plans and methods 
during the past three years by which an- 
noyanee with robbers can be practically 
eliminated. 

Observations and some experiments, 
needless to explain here, led me to the 
following conelusions with respect to rob- 
bers: Robbers originate from certain par- 
ticular colonies largely, not equally from 
all colonies in a yard; when a bee turns 
criminal in this respect it never reforms 
during its lifetime. Nothing will induce 
robbers to quit short of a heavy honey 
flow and when that is over they are at it 
again. So the problem was how to kill off 
these robbers as soon as they begin their 
criminal career. The only good robber is 
a dead one. 

An Efficient Robber Trap 

Calcium cyanide has come into use dur- 
ing the last few years to kill colonies of 
diseased bees preparatory to burning 
them. During the spring of 1927 I bought 
a five-pound can of calcium cyanide and 
began making plans to kill off these rob- 
bers as soon as they began their criminal 
career. 

Even though I was able to trace rob- 
bers to certain colonies, I hesitated to 
kill entire strong colonies. So as soon as 
robbers began to annoy in the spring of 
1927, I prepared some queen mating 
boxes as follows: Put into these mating 
boxes one comb with some honey in it, 
crush the cappings a bit so the honey 
will give off its odor more readily. Put in 
three rounded teaspoonfuls of calcium cy- 
anide on the bottom of the box, spreading 


Albert G. Hann 
Killing a Gew Scouting “Robbers 
“Permits “Beekeeper to “Work 
Withourm cAnnoyance 


it out a bit. Plac« 
the lid on _ these 
boxes in such man- 
ner that there will 
be an opening about 
34” extending the 
length of the box. Smear a little honey 
along this opening more readily to attract 
the robbers. Close the box bee tight other- 
wise except this opening on top. 

If you do not have mating boxes, use 
shallow supers or even full depth supers 
but put in more calcium cyanide so thai 
enough gas will be generated to kill rob- 
bers as fast as they enter the prepared 
super. The smaller the box used the less 
caleium eyanide required, and it is just 
as useful. 

The fumes from the calcium cyanide 
fill the box and some passes through the 
opening at the top. When a robber comes 
to partake of the honey smeared along 
the opening or enters the box and par- 
takes of the honey in the comb, the fumes 
will kill her and she drops down in the 
box. The same happens to the next robber, 
and the next, and next and to all that 
come during the next three or four hours. 

Place five or six of these boxes prepar- 
ed as I have directed, in different parts 
of an apiary of 100 colonies, or for smaller 
apiaries proportionately. In an _ hour’s 
time or less, practically all robbers will 
be killed off and you can go about your 
work with no annoyance from robbers, 
even when no honey is coming in. It is 
surprising how effective this plan is. You 
see this plan kills each robber as she 
comes to this prepared box and this ends 
her career forever. 

If you are taking off honey when rob 
bers are bothersome and pile your supers 
of honey before taking them into the 
honey house or before loading them in 
ease of an outyard, put three teaspoon 
fuis of calcium cyanide on top of the 
frames of the in the pile 
leave a few cracks for robbers to get in, 


lower supe? 
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cover the top. Robbers wil! be killed as 
fast as they go in the pile of supers never 
to bother again. 

Should robbers concentrate on a par- 
ticular colony as they sometimes do, close 
up the entrance of the colony being 
robbed till but one or two bees can enter 
or leave at the same time. Place two or 
three of these boxes prepared with a 
comb of honey and calcium cyanide near 
the entrance of the colony being robbed. 
The will soon be attracted to 
these boxes and quiet soon restored. 

If you have apiaries near you from 
which robbers come this plan soon kills 
them all and annoyance from this source 
is stopped and quiet restored. 

Colonies Not Weakened by Killing Few 
Robbers 

Perhaps some will object that this plan 
would kill many bees as to weaken 
colonies. I feared this too when I began, 
but it does not work out so in practice. 
The greatest amount of dead bees ever 
killed in box in a day was two 
pounds by weight and this was in a case 
of robbing that had gone on at an out- 


robbers 


so 


one 


oa 


N 
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yard for some days. Ordinarily the rob- 
bers killed amount to one to three ounces. 
During the three years I have used this 
plan I have noticed but one colony per- 
ceptibly weakened in bees. 

In using the boxes as directed three or 
four teaspoonfuls of calcium cyanide will 
be effective for three or four hours. If 
robbers are not all killed by that time, 
put in the same amount of calcium cyan- 
ide again. Of course, when these boxes 
are not-needed, close them up bee tight 
till needed again. 

I have found a five-pound can of cal- 
cium cyanide sufficient for two apiaries 
during a season. Your experiment station 
or inspector will help you get your sup- 
ply. 

If you have never used calcium cyanide 

eareful to observe these cautions: 
Open the can out in the air, never in a 
closed room. Close the can as soon as the 
desired amount is taken out. Exercise all 
caution not to breathe the fumes from 
calcium eyanide. A few full inhalations 
would likely prove fatal. 

Glen Gardner, N. J. 
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Cutting Post of SHoney ‘Production. 


The question of 
labor, and particu- 
larly the number of 
colonies one man 
ean handle, does 
not seem to have re- 
ceived quite the attention it deserves, 
yet labor is the most costly item in the 
production of honey, and the one over 
which the beekeeper has most control. 

Suppose a man who finds he can look 
after 150 stocks of bees, changes his 
methods so that he can manage and get 
the same yield per colony from 300 colo- 
nies. This is enough to change a losing 
business into a profitable one. 

Apart from the helps to this end such 
as a good non-swarming strain of bees 
and a large hive, I have found that speed 
of manipulation is one of the greatest 
factors; but great speed in manipulation 
means many crushed bees, and at certain 
times of the year the operator may get 
badly stung unless he is well protected. 

Some beekeepers apparently do not 
mind stings, but the majority do, and do 
not really like being stung any more than 
an ordinary human being likes having a 
pin stuck into him. When the bees are bad 


E. W. D. Madoc 
Simples Ways by Which the 
Jtem. of Labor Can. 
be “Reduced 


tempered, most bee- 
keepers would feel 
more comfortable in- 
side a_ well-made, 
sting-proof bee suit, 
did they not think it 
amateurish to be seen in such garb. 

Good Bee Suit a Labor Saver 

I have run bees in a fairly large way 
for several years, and I always wear a 
complete bee suit when I think the bees 
may be rather I find as a result 
that I get through the work very much 
more quickly than the average beekeeper 
who takes too much time in avoiding 
stings. 

It is necessary, of course, to have a 
good workable bee suit, not a kind of 
Turkish bath affair with gloves attached 
like boxing gloves. My own suit is made 
in two pieces, the bottom piece being a 
pair of trousers with elastic at the bottom 
to fit snugly over the boots, and an elastic 
belt around the waist. The top half is 
very much like a shirt, with an Alexander 
veil sewn on, and gloves sewn to the 
sleeves. The gloves are made of a thin, 
close texture leather, similar to those 
with evening dress but thicker, 


cross. 


worn 
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This two-piece bee suit enables its owner to 
care for more colonies, thus lowering production 
costs. The veil and gloves are sewn to the shirt. 


They are not absolutely sting proof but 
and are 
thin enough to allow of handling a queen 
with ease. The suit is made of cheap white 


they are quite sufficiently so 


duck or canvas. 

Efficient of the greatest 
number of colonies not only entails rapid 
manipulation, but absolute elimination of 
unnecessary work. No hard and fast rules 
laid in this connection and 
the man with long experience has a great 
advantage over the amateur; but amateur 
and expert alike will do well to bear this 
in mind throughout 


management 


ean be down 


question constantly 
the season. 


Simplified Colony Records 

In this keeping records 
plays an important part. There are many 
complete efficient methods which 
would work very well if beekeeping were 
done in an office. 

Under the circumstances, these records 
must be cut down to the minimum, but 
those which are kept must be complete. 
The most complicated and efficient method 


connection, 


and 
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devised is mere waste of time when only 
half applied. 

Many beekeepers have their hive ree 
ords on the inner covers. This is one of 
the simplest methods and is more or less 
efficient 
about every eight or nine days, but it is 


where each apiary is visited 
not quite complete in itself. Any supplies 
required at the next visit, and similar 
memoranda, jotted down else- 
where, and every hive roof must be lifted 
to discover those that require attention. 
Probably a book, or a large sheet of paper 
pinned to a board, with a space alloted 


must be 


to each colony in the apiary, is more 


satisfactory. I prefer a board myself as 
There are no 
pages to be turned over, or to flap in the 
wind, and the condition of the apiary as 
a whole is more easily seen with every- 
thing on one sheet. 


being more convenient. 


With this system, each hive must be 
numbered, or rather each hive stand must 
be numbered. the 
generally satis- 


Painting number on 


the brood-chamber is not 
factory, as brood-chambers sometimes find 
their way onto other hives during the 
course of anti-swarming or other manipu- 
lation. I use small squares of galvanized 
iron with the number painted on, and 
are fastened to the hive 
with a drawing pin or tack, to allow of 
their easy transference when necessary. 
The actual should be short, 
complete and, above all, to the point. 
Every time a hive is examined, some en- 
try should be made, even if it is only the 
date followed by O. K. Supposing we have 
examined a colony late in May with the 
first super put on a week previously, and 
just starting queen cells which contain 
eggs. An entirely useless entry would be: 
“8 frames brood, 30 Ibs. honey, just start- 
ing work in super, destroyed queen cells.” 
This information would be of no use at 
all at the next visit; the only point of 
any interest is the queen cells, and no 
mention is made of whether these are 
empty, contain eggs, grubs or are capped. 
On the other hand, such an entry as 
“23/5/31. Q. C. e. k.” gives all the infor- 
mation required without unnecessary de- 
tail. Q. C. e. k., of course, means queen 
cells, eggs, killed. 


these squares 


entries 


Apart from these periodical entries, par- 
ticulars of the queen and any important 
data from the previous year should be at 
the head of each colony record. 


Norfolk, England. 
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“Honey (oated Ices ?ream_ “Bars 


Chocolate coated 
bars were announc- 
ed to the ice cream 
manufacturer about 


1921. Sinee' that 
time these have 
been sold under a variety of trade 
names. Sinee the introduction of the 
choeolate covered bar, several other 


types of coatings have been originated 
with greater or less success, and includ- 
ing maple, peanut butter, and butter- 
flavors. While all these are 
novelties, they have taken a legitimate 
place in the industry by increasing 
sales and reaching a class of trade not 
otherwise attainable. They are particu- 
larly adaptable for sale at theaters, out- 
door games, pienics, and at such places 
us large meetings where the serving of 
cream from bulk supply is impractical. 

The vehicle for carrying the flavor is 
ordinarily a good grade of coco butter or 
cocoanut butter or a combination of 
both. Either material is comparatively 
free from taste and is especially valu- 
able because of its relatively high melt- 
ing point, ease of handling, cost, and 
attractive texture. The melting point of 
the material more commonly used lies 
hetween 88° and 90° F. 

In attempting to secure & satisfactory 
honey coating five experimental formu- 
lae were used with three different types 
of honey. These follow: 


scotch as 


A. Coco butter .......... 1 part 
Cocoanut butter ...... 1 part 
White clover honey....1 part 

D: Cee DAE ncsccccss: 2 parts 
White clover honey...2 parts 
Powdered sugar ...... 1 part 

© Geese better ...ccccscs 1 part 
White clover honey....1 part 

D. Coco butter .....ccoes 1 part 
Buckwheat honey ...... 1 part 

EB. Ceed BUCS 2... ccccsces 1 part 

3asswood honey ....... 1 part 


To prepare a mixture the vehicle was 
first slowly melted to a thin consistency 
ind the honey stirred in thoroughly. The 
ice eream was then cut into bars and 
dipped into the coating as is done in 
making chocolate bars. Dipping was done 
it 98° F., although a thinner coat may 
be applied by heating to a slightly high- 
er temperature. The time required for the 
coating to considerably 


congeal was 


P. S. Lucas 


Associate Professor, Dairy Manufactures, 
Michigan State College of Agriculture. 


eMore New Uses for Honey in 
“Dairy ‘Products 


longer than is the 
case where choco- 


late is used, but this 
time may be cut 
down by using a 
greater proportion 
of vehicle. The honey lends a lemon color 
to the coating. 

The first recipe produced a brittle, 
sealy coating which was unsatisfactory. 
The second was much too sweet, lacked 
honey flavor, and was grainy because of 
undissolved sugar, although of good con- 
sistency. The third was satisfactory as 
was the fourth except for color and 
taste. While buckwheat honey is com- 
monly described as being purple in color, 
it yields to a coating a burnt sugar color 
not nearly so attractive as a lemon shade. 
In those sections where buckwheat hon- 
ey is appreciated, however, this type 
coating should become popular. In the 
minds of those seoring the products fhe 
fifth recipe using basswood honey was 
much the best. This type honey gave a 
distinctive and very attractive flavor. 
Honey as Topping for Ice Cream Sundaes 

Honey has been successfully used at 
this school as a topping for ice cream sun- 
daes. Used alone it is too sticky and vis- 
cous as it cools to the temperature of ice 
cream. If the honey is dissolved in 33 to 
25 per cent of its volume of water this 
defect is overcome. 

Honey may be used to make a number 
of delightful milk drinks. Experience 
shows that the public is eager to know 
how these may be made, and undoubtedly 
the consumption of honey may be in- 
creased by proper publicity. One of these 
is made as given below. 

Honey Blossom Milk Drink 

To each pint of milk add three ounces 
of honey and 15 drops of lemon or orange 
extract, or seven drops of each. Agitate 
in a shaker or with a whip until the honey 
is dissolved. Color a lemon shade, chill, 
and serve. 

The above may be varied to suit the 
taste of the consumer. If the flavoring ex- 
tract is omitted, a milk shake is secured. 
It may be thickened by adding two scoops 
of ice cream or may be converted into an 
egg nogg by beating into it one egg. If 
two scoops of ice cream and two table- 
spoons of malted milk are added and 
mixed in, honey flavored malted milk re- 
sults. syrup will blend 


Even chocolate 
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with these honey milk drinks, They may 
be made more attractive by serving with 
whipped cream and cracked ice, or with 
fruit juices, especially those of less dis- 
tinetive flavors and acid content, such as 
pear and peach juices. 

There is a distinct place for honey in 
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the dairy industry and one can scarcely 
deny this when the blend of honey with 
milk and ice cream is experienced. When 
the wholesomeness, economy, and attract- 
iveness of these products are considered 
their sales appeal is obvious. 
East Lansing, Michigan. 
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Governmenm~ and State “id to “Beekeepers 


During the period 
of the World War, 
when needed 
more food and par- 


we 


ticularly more sweet, 
I sought an inter- 
with Congressman Lever, then 
chairman of the Agricultural Committee 
of the House. He wouldn’t see me, not- 
withstanding that I had credentials from 
senators, representatives, and from the 
Assistant Secretary of Agriculture. 

[ waited around for nearly a week try- 
ing to catch him as he came out of his 
committee room or office. Finally, seeing 
a young woman with pencil in her hair 
and a writing pad in one hand give one 
knock at the door, a pause, and then two 
knocks, I edged up from behind as the 
door opened up and stepped with her into 
Mr. outer office. The clerks in 
charge asked me whom I wished to see. 
I said Mr. Lever. 

“He has given orders that he will see 


view 


Lever’s 


no one, 

“But,” I said, “I have very important 
business and must see him and will not 
go till I do.” 

At that, Mr. came out of his 
private office and demanded to know who 


Lever 


sent me. 


E. R. Root 
Che Effect of ther Smith-Lever 
Law. A Little History “During 
thes Grearm~ ‘War in 


“The National 
Beekeepers’ Associ- 
ation, representing 
a million beekeepers 
the United 

States,” I answered, 
putting on the best front I could. 

Looking very much as if he were an- 
noyed at my brazen impudence in break- 
ing into his office he said tersely: 

“T’ll give you just one minute to state 
your case. If you are one of the chaps that 
are wanting an appropriation, you won’t 
get a cent.” 

“All right,” I said. “You are the author 
of the Smith-Lever law that has done 
more to develop agriculture among the 
non-reading farmers, particularly in the 
South, than all the books, bulletins, mag 
azines and papers in the country.” 

Instantly the attitude of the man who 
had been pestered beyond endurance ‘ 
gan to change. I had petted his “baby,” 
of which he was very proud, on the back, 
and, with his eyes all eagerness, he said: 

“How do you know that?” 

In a carefully prepared speech, I told 
how I had traveled all over the 
United States, not once but several times; 
that I noticed the splendid work done by 
the farm bureaus and 


2€ 


the county agents, 

















Group of South Carolina beekeepers and orchardists at a field meeting at Bolton, 8. C. 
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Cc. L. Sams (left), extension specialist in bee- 
keeping for North Carolina, and J. H. Ratley. 


the extension men in most of those states 
ind that all this was made possible under 
the law that he and Senator Smith had 
so ably pushed through Congress. 

That he was plainly interested was now 
ipparent. He was not inclined to confine 
me to one minute and one cent. No, siree. 
lle wanted the facts. He put me through a 

















The college is brought to the people. C. L. Sams 

is instructor and the class is a group of bee- 

keepers assembled in the apiary of J. H. Ratley, 
St. Paul, N. C. 


apid gun fire of questions at the end of 
hich he said kindly: 
“Now, what 


| said: “Our soldier boys in the trenches 


is it you want?” 

eed sweet. They can’t get sugar at any 

rice, but if your committee will grant us 
small appropriation, we 
Dr. Phillips of the Bureau of 

tntomology, will see that they get honey. 


beekeepers, 
( acded by 


Ve will work through the county agents, 
ie farm bureaus and the extension men. 
Ve will ship the honey by the hundreds 
f ear loads to the East and send whole 
hip loads to Europe.” 

I took my 


said: 


hat and started to go, but 
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“Don’t go yet. I said I wouldn’t give 

you a cent, but your request for only 

$5000 as a starter seems good to me.” 

We talked for two hours, at the end of 
which he grasped my hand warmly and 
said: “I’ll see what I ean do.” I had al- 
ready had the assent of the other mem- 
bers of the committee and I went away 
feeling that the little man, who didn’t 
want to see me because he thought I was 














J. H. Ratley and Mr. Wm. Cary, Norfolk, Va., 
are looking for dead bees, indicating the so- 
called yellow jassamine poisoning. 


the ordinary job hunter, was really a big 
man with a big heart. 

Mr. Lever put that $5000 for bee exten- 
sion work through Congress, in spite of 
the opposition of Congressman Mann. For 
two hours he fought the battle and won. 
When I went to him the next year for 
$50,000 he said you shall have it after he 
learned that we had made good use of the 
The increased the 
appropriation for bee extension still more. 

Honey was produced by the hundreds 
of car loads and rolled eastward. A whole 


$5000. next year he 














J. H. Ratley (left), who resembles Calvin Cool- 
idge, talks over his beekeeping problems with 
Cc . Sams. 
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E. S. Prevost (extreme right) passing along 
beekeeping information to Mr. Byers and Mr. 
Cox, two prominent South Carolina beekeepers. 


ship load of honey was sent to Italy— 
thanks to Lever and the 
Smith-Lever law that had done so much 
for the farmer and the beekeeper. 


Congressman 














A new use for discarded stove legs. W. A. 

Brantley, Bonnerton, N. C., uses them for hive 

stands. They keep the hives out of the water 
when streams are up. 


After the close of the war, of course, 
this appropriation was discontinued, and 
extension work in beekeeping was taken 
up by some of the states. 
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Not a little of this marvelous result 
in supplying food during the war is owing 
to the Smith-Lever law, the county 
agents, the farm bureaus and the exten- 
sion men. Why? Because they are show 
ing the farmer and the beekeeper on their 
own farm and in their own bee yards 
how to produce more and better crops. 


Perhaps the most marked changes for 
in the state of South Caro 


the hetter are 











Hive stands made of concrete. Apiary of R. R. 
Jordon, Wilmington, N. C. 


lina (Lever’s home state) and North Car 
olina. In the former E. 8. Prevost and in 
the latter C. L. Sams, both bee extension 
men, are putting beekeeping in their re- 
spective states on a high plane of proauc- 
tion. Both are genial, affable and efficient. 
They know their subjects and how to 
show old-fashioned beekeepers how to 
keep bees better. 

In the pictures presented here both 
men were conducting open air classes last 
spring. With the camera I am showing 
them in action. Some of the prettiest and 
most profitable apiaries are following in 
the wake of their work. 

It will be noticed incidentally that th« 














Some continue to keep their colonies in long 
sheds with hives close together. 








Apiary of R. W. Scott, Bolton, one of the lead- 
ing beekeepers of South Carolina. 
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modern hives are mounted on raised plat- 
forms, on concrete blocks, on hollow tiles, 
and in one case, on discarded stove legs. 
The purpose of these is to keep the bees 
out of an overflow of water in the spring. 
When it rains in the South it rains—some- 
times for days. 

3esides the fifty bee inspectors in the 
l'. S. and Canada, many, if not the most 
of whom are doing extension work, there 
ire some twenty-one bee extension work- 
ers in as many states and provinces. 

It is only fitting that we at this late 
day acknowledge the practical workings 
of the Smith-Lever law. 

All through the South in my trip of a 
vear ago I received most helpful treat- 


IN 
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ment from the county agents and the va- 
rious farm bureaus. They, through co-op- 
eration with Mr. Prevost and Mr. Sams, 
arranged for and widely advertised the 
meetings among the beekeepers and the 
fruit growers. 

I wish to mention the splendid work 
of the bee extension men in the orchards 
where for pollination. 
This is especially noticeable in New Jer- 
sey, New York, Ohio and Michigan. Mr. 
Hootman in Michigan have been doing 
New York, Mr. Argo in Ohio, and Mr. 
Kramer in 


bees are needed 


Michigan have been doing 
some splendid work in the orchards. This 
means, of course, more and better apples, 


cherries, and other fruits. 
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Some ‘Properties of “Honey 


Honey is deliques- 
cent. “What! What’s 
that?” I faney I 
hear young 
beekeeper say, “That 
is a pretty big word. 
| shall have to look it up in the diction- 
ary.” No, you need not do that; I shall 


some 


try to tell you. But first let us see what 
the dictionary says: “Liquefying in the 
air; eapable of attracting and absorbing 


water from the air.” . 
that honey is deliquescent 
heeause it is capable of attracting and ab- 
from the air. Salt is 
ilso deliquescent beeause it will liquefy 
in the air. 

Comb Honey Injured by Moisture 

When I was young in beekeeping, I 
had no good place for storing my surplus 
honey so I used a fairly dry basement for 
purpose. I learned that even 
capped honey is capable of attracting and 
absorbing moisture from the air, thus in- 
juring the quality of my handsome combs 
in glass boxes. 

In an attempt to overcome the trouble 
| set dishes of coarse salt about the hon- 
vy, hoping to take so much moisture from 
the air that the honey could not get any, 
hut my efforts were not very successful, 
although I poured off the brine from the 
dishes of salt as often as filled. 

Honey Causes Barrel to Leak 

This trait or quality of honey to absorb 
moisture makes beekeepers a lot of trou- 
ble, and to overcome it becomes a 
very important question, Many years ago, 


So we see 


sorbing moisture 


this soon 


how 


J. E. Crane 
(onditions Under Which It cAb- 


sorbs eMoisture Grom. 


the Atmosphere 


I sold a large barrel 
of honey—some five 
hundred pounds. I 
bought a large bar- 
rel to hold it, soaked 
it well with water so 
leak, filled it 
and shipped it, looking as clean and tidy 
it reached its 
destination it was leaking badly. The hon- 
ey had absorbed the water from the staves 
causing them to shrink, and the honey 
was running out between them. I had not 
quite learned my lesson that honey is del- 
iqueseent. 

Comb honey will absorb moisture right 
through the cappings and fill the cells so 
full that the diluted honey will touch the 
cappings and even come through them. 


it would not with honey, 


as you please. But when 


Sometimes the honey becomes so thin that 
fermentation sets in and makes a bad mat- 
ter What shall we do? How shall 
we overcome this peculiar trait of honey? 
How to Dry the Atmosphere 

Let us study the air with which the 
honey is surrounded and from which it ab- 
sorbs its moisture. In many ways the at- 
mosphere is a wonderful thing. We could 
not live five minutes without it. It is 
wonderful in its relation to moisture. Its 
ability to absorb and hold water under 
some conditions is surprising, while under 
other conditions it will part with it just 
as readily. If conditions are right, it ab- 
sorbs water from the earth, from foliage, 
from open water, and almost everything 
with which it comes in contact. If other 
conditions prevail it will part with the 


worse. 
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water it has absorbed in the form of rain, 
fog, or dew. 


The humidity of the air is constantly 
changing and so we see it quoted in the 
daily weather report. The air is capable 
of absorbing and holding ten times as 
much water at 80° as at zero before it 
becomes saturated. The air that has all 
the water in it that it can hold at 32° 
will become exceedingly dry at 80° and 
capable of absorbing water wherever it 
ean find it. It will even take the water 
out of comb honey right through the cap- 
pings and the honey becomes thicker and 
and higher flavored. In such 
cases, instead of the honey absorbing wa- 
ter from the air, the air absorbs water 
from the honey. 


heavier 


So it becomes largely a question of 
temperature. Instead of trying to dry 
the air of my basement long ago by salt, 
if I had raised the temperature 15° or 
20° I should have succeeded much better. 
Had I driven the hoops and coated the 
inside of the barrel in which I shipped 
the honey with hot paraffin or beeswax 
instead of soaking with water, it would 
have saved a lot of trouble. 


The ability of the air to absorb mois- 
ture is constantly changing, but if we 
keep the room where our honey is stored 
at a temperature of 75° to 90° F. there 
is little danger of injury from the deli- 
queseent nature of honey. 
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Flavor Not Most Important Quality 

Valuable as flavor in honey is, it has 
seemed to me that its assimilation with 
out digestion combined with its healthful 
ness as a sweet food is of far greate: 
importance than its flavor. When one after 
another have told me how the use of hon 
ey has prolonged their lives, I can not 
help but think that the flavor is of minor 
importance. 


Milk and Honey 
“A land flowing with milk and honey” 
is a figurative expression to represent an 
abundance of the good things of life. 
Never before was this so literally true 
as it is today in our own country. Daily, 
beginning in northern New York and 
through western Vermont, long trains are 
loaded with milk, During the night they 
rush down to New York. On the east side 
of the state another long train load of 
milk goes down the Connecticut Valley 
on its way to Boston. All over our country 

milk is flowing into our cities. 


As with milk, so with honey. Vermont 
will doubtless several carloads to 
the cities of the South during the year. 
From the great West and Northwest many 
hundreds of carloads of honey will flow 
east over iron rails to the cities of the 
East. Thus, as never before, the popula- 
tion of the whole country is supplied 
these most delicious and healinful 
foods, milk and honey. 


send 


with 











The proverbial ‘‘bushel of bees.’’ 
Hulett, Wyoming, to carry the big swarm to the hive. 


Miss Driskill helps her beekeeping brother, Ed. A. Driskill, 
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A certain bee in- 
spector, never mind 
his name, but for 
convenience, let us 
eall him “Johnson,” 
is one of the most 
efficient and con- 
scientious officials 
it has ever been my 
pleasure to meet. He is a great believer 
in the truth and tells it, most always. He 
ind I were riding around the country 
looking for bees preparatory to moving 
in an apiary and wanted to be sure there 
was no disease present. It was a most 
heautiful spring day and all nature seem- 
ed to be in bloom. 

With the scent of the blossoms in the 
air and the hum of the bees everywhere, 
Johnson became reminiscent and said: 
“T’ll bet you I can tell you a true story 
that you will not believe.” 

[ told him I would take him up if he 
would promise to be moderate, for I said: 
“Tt is like this. I live in a good fishing 
district and one which is also a good 
mushroom district. Perhaps you do not 
know that now mushroom hunters are 
considered close rivals to fishermen when 
it eomes to relating incidents. I have 
heard them explain how one warm morn- 
ing just after a rain they went into the 
woods and as to how many dozen mush- 
rooms they got—why, the sky is the 
limit. I make this explanation so you will 
understand that my credulity is accustom- 
ed to handling difficult jobs, so go ahead 
with your story for I believe I can win 
the bet.” 

He began: “Years ago, when I was a 
hoy, while plowing I plowed up a quail’s 
nest. The eggs were about ready to hatch 
so I gave them to a bantam hen that 
vanted to sit. Soon they hatched and that 
bantam took the best care of them. After 
' few days they began to disappear, one 
it a time. I was greatly puzzled at this 
and at last followed the flock around to 
see if I could discover what was happen- 
ing to them. I soon found out what was 
getting them. We had a pair of mallard 
(lueks, and, will you believe it, those 
ducks were catching those little quails 
ind swallowing them just as they would 
swallow frogs.” 

I admit I was a trifle dazed at this, 
but, determined to win that bet, I gulped 
twice real hard and swallowed it, then 
said: “I have it. Go on with the story.” 

He continued: “Well, Sir, after those 
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Bees, Duck and Quails 
A Somewhat True Story 
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ducks had eaten up 
all those quails, they 
became restless and 
took to wandering 
about and would 
be gone from home 
days at a time. They 
seemed well fed and 
did not care for the 
grain that we gave them. Then when I 
was again plowing I found what had be- 
come of the ducks. They were roaming the 
fields hunting quails.” 

I became very faint at this point and 
was about ready to admit that I had lost 
the bet when we came to a farm house 
where the farmer had a colony of bees in 
an old sewing-machine top. Johnson in- 





**Steady, Pat!’’ 


spected it and found the colony to be 
healthy and extra strong, but as the combs 
were not in movable frames, it would have 
to be transferred. So he said to the farm- 
er: “You can’t keep ducks in that hive.” 
When asked what he was talking about, 
he said. “I mean you can’t keep quails in 
that coop, or I meant to say you can’t keep 
bees in that old box.” At last he got his 
message across and joined me in the ear. 
I was glad of this short respite, for it 
gave me time to fully recover. Then he 
continued: “Yes, Sir, those ducks had 
learned to smell out young quails equal to 
any dog, and actually became fat from 
eating young quails. In a few weeks’ time 
the quails grew so large the ducks could 
not swallow them and while the quails 
were struggling I would rush in and we 
would have quail for supper.” 
Here I asked him to wait a 
(Continued on page 403.) 


bit as it 
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of Experience - Ys 








THE BEAUTY OF COMB HONEY 


Clean Sections and White Cappings Make 
It a Wonderful Product 


And it shall be clean. Numbers 31:23. 

I can think of nothing more beautiful 
and inviting on display for sale at the 
public market, in the stores, or at road- 
than clean boxes of pure 
white comb honey deposited in these con- 
venient packages by the miraculous work 
of the industrious little honeybees them- 
selves. 

In all the realm of nature, can you find 
more complete work performed by any 
living creature? Suppose in the morning 
you should a well groomed team 
of horses hitched to a breaking plow or 
cultivator with the thought or hope that, 
during the day in your absence, they 
break a field of sod or cultivate 
the growing corn. What disastrous results 
would follow! 

Yet, you may leave the honeybees to 
their own discretion when you have prop- 
erly arranged all things, and later find 
that they have gone forward with their 
task of building comb and storing honey. 
Unhandieapped by harness, and not per- 
verted from their natural course by train- 
ing, they will do a better job of storing 
their product than man has ever been 
able to do with all his intelligence. 

What strange fitness of things is here 
worked out by the unseen hand that con- 
trols the universe and makes a drop of 
neetar form in a clover blossom! Let man, 
with all his self-esteem, go in silence to 
these industrial centers, the beehives, and 
there learn lessons of refinement in pro- 
duetion and storage of which his genius 
is as yet unaware. 

Some time ago I met an expert in the 
production of comb honey. His combs 
were built right and doubtless in arrang- 
ing the foundation he had followed the 
most approved methods. But in one par- 
ticular he excelled. There was no travel 
stain or propolis on any part of the sec- 
tions. In answer to my inquiry he showed 
me that he had arranged a top as well as 
a bottom-bar for his section holders, thus 
the vere kept from traveling over 
the sections. 

The ends were nailed down lightly with 
a single brad at each end, and thus the 


side stands 


release 


would 


bees 


nails were easily drawn to remove th: 
honey. He said he believed this plan was 
not in general use. Certainly the sections 
were the cleanest I have ever seen, and 
no scraping was required, unless the edges 
did sometimes show a wee bit of stain.- 


Rev. J. R. Stelle, Montpelier, Ind. 


—s- Ao 
SWARM CONTROL 


Keeping Large Working Force Together 
for Comb Honey Production 


With us, the black bee is prime favor 
ite. Local beekeepers have secured up to 
200 pounds of surplus honey in good sea 
sons from native stocks on British 
standard brood frames. 

To get a large surplus, I winter two 
queens in each colony, and build up for 
the white clover honey flow in double 
story brood-chambers, with excluders be 
tween to keep the queens apart. When 
clover yields, we reduce to a single story 
of capped brood with one queen and put 
on 80 sections to give plenty of room for 
a start, then increase up to 200 if the 
season warrants doing so. 

The surplus brood, bees, and queen in 
each case are placed in a nucleus hive 
alongside and left to build up for uniting 
with the parent cclony at the beginning 
of the honey flow from heather, when 
only very populous colonies do any good. 

In the case of swarming during the 
clover honey flow, I return the swarm on 
“starters” only, with an excluder above 
to keep pollen out of the sections. Mean 
time, the removed brood combs have had 
all adhering bees shaken with the return 
ing swarm, then after destroying all 
queen cells they are placed above an ex- 
eluder on the nucleus colony alongside. 
About a week later, the swarm has all 
starter-built combs removed and gets back 
its original brood combs with, as a rule, 
no further trouble. 

The drawback with such manipulations 
is the trouble of lifting off and replacing 
heavy supers, merely to get at the brood 
chamber. However, with our double-walled 
British hive, this difficulty was overcome 
by resting the supers on a slotted honey 
board fixed to the outer hive body so that 
the inner (brood-chamber) is free 
for instant removal from below when re 


ten 


ease 
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quired without taking off the supers. 

Iu my hives the brood combs run paral- 
lel with the entrance, and the front wall 
is removed during the honey flow so that 
the bees are freely exposed to light and 
air, just as in the case of a swarm build- 
ing out in the open.—J. M. Ellis, Gretna 
Green, Scotland. 


TEMPERATURES WITHIN HIVE 


A Study of Hive Temperatures in Differ- 
ent Areas by Hourly Readings 


This work on the temperatures in the 
brood nest during each hour of the day 
conducted during the summer of 
1926. A normal colony of Italian bees in 
a ten-frame standard hive was used for 
the experiment. On August 28, tempera- 
tures were taken hourly in the brood nest 
by means of the electrical thermocouple 
method. 

The temperatures occurring within the 
hive divided into three distinct 
classes; those occurring in the central 
brood area, in the outer brood area, and 
in the broodless area. Figure 1 gives a 
yraphie representation of the tempera- 
tures prevailing hourly in the different 
within the colony. The two 
curves designated as room temperature 
and outdoor temperature represent the 
external temperature to which the colony 
was exposed during each hour of the day. 


was 


were 


regions 
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As shown by the curves, the environ- 
mental temperatures have very little, if 
any, influence on the temperatures of the 
central brood area. This is shown clearly 
since the difference between the maximum 
and minimum temperatures, 94.1° F. and 
93° F. respectively, was only 1.1 degree 
during the entire twenty-four-hour period. 
This demonstrates the proficiency of the 
ability of the bees to maintain a nearly 
constant temperature in the central brood 
area when the external temperature is 
similar to that represented by the graph. 
It would seem then that, when comparing 
the central brood area temperatures with 
the curves representing external environ- 
mental temperatures, there was only a 
slight, if any, correlation between the 
temperatures occurring in the central 
brood area and external temperatures. 

The curve representing the hourly tem- 
peratures in the outer brood area is ex- 
tremely interesting as it shows that the 
temperatures in this region are quite dis- 
tinct from those occurring in the centrai 
brood area, The temperatures of the outer 
brood area most nearly approach those 
of the central brood area when the en- 
vironmental temperatures to which the 
colony is subjected reach their highest 
level. With the gradual lowering of the 
external temperatures, as indicated in the 
graph, there is a greater deviation be- 
tween these two curves. Stating this more 
directly, when comparing the curve of the 
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outer brood area with the curves repre- 
senting the environmental temperatures, 
the temperature fluctuates to a certain 
extent with the rise and fall of external 
temperatures, such as oceurred in this ex 
periment. 

The hourly in 
the broodless area are the lowest of any 


temperatures recorded 
region of the hive, and, when comparing 
this with the environmental tem 
perature curves, it seems to be influenced 
extent.—W. E. Dunham, 


eurve 


to the greatest 
Columbus, Ohio. 


—= AA oo 
LOSSES FROM POOR COMBS 


How Profits Can Be Increased by Care- 
ful Sorting of Brood Combs 


Next to poorly made hives that require 
a hatchet or a cold chisel to open, or poor- 
ly made frames that one can’t put into 
or take out of a hive, are poor combs, es 
pecially drone combs. The bad equipment 
big time, infuriated 
a painful lot of stings, and a 
whole apiary in an uproar. 


means a waste of 


colonies, 


The bee inspector who is obliged to see 
every inch of comb surface is sometimes 
made mad enough to burn the whole out- 
but he must 
grin and bear it beeause it is a part of 
his job. If he finds top of 
skinned knuckles and his stings, he is 
more apt to burn, believing that he is do- 
ing the owner of the layout a real favor. 
I faney that there might be a little ugly 
feeling in that he was getting even with 
the owner. 


fit, disease or no disease; 


disease on 


The economic waste of poor combs is 
more often passed over in silence both 
by the inspector and the beekeeper unless 
they are so crooked or uneven that they 
crush bees in the attempt to remove 
them. Then look out, and ouch! The mat- 
ter is made worse when the position of 
such combs must be changed. The crooked 
can be removed from the holes 
where they were built but can not be put 
into other places with their fat and lean 
sides to smash bees. 

Combs built on good foundation on 
four horizontal wires will be all worker 
and as even as a board. There is no valid 
excuse except shiftlessness or laziness for 
having anything else. Foundation costs 
money but it saves it many times over in 
stings, lost time, and in actual honey or 
money If the crooked comb has 
much drone comb in it, thousands of use- 


combs 


earned. 


N 
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less drones are reared. Even if the comb 
is as straight as a board but all drone, the 
queen is quite liable to hunt it out and 
lay drone eggs in every cell. 

















Combs that have been sorted out to be melted. 
All such combs should be replaced with good 
ones or frames of foundation. 


Nature left to itself is apt to be lavish 
in furnishing more males than are nec 
essary. Combs in a box hive, built with 
out foundation, result in thousands upon 
thousands of drones that are only con 
sumers and thus a drain on the future food 
supply of the colony. The worker bees, 
their sisters, seem to know this; at the 
close of the main honey flow they push 
all drones out of the hive where they 
starve. 

It has been estimated that to rear a cell 
of brood, either drone or worker, requires 
the equivalent of nearly a cell of honey of 
the size from which it came. A worker will 
be a producer as well as a consumer but 
a drone will only be a consumer. It is 
safe to say, I think, that the average drone 
will eat the equivalent of a cell of honey 
or more before he dies. It took nearly a 
cell of honey plus pollen to rear him, and 
it will take more than a cell of honey to 
keep him ready for a service which a thou 
sand to one he will not be called upon to 








eee 
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vive. If a frame of drone brood costs two 
lls of honey for every cell it contains, 
ere is the equivalent of eight pounds of 
honey that has been worse than wasted. 
Every that drone 
brood will contribute its quota in the was- 


ge or loss. 


comb contains some 


The picture here shown I photographed 

yself. These combs came out of a modern 
apiary as is evidenced by the 
Hoffman These together 
nany more were thrown upon a pile to be 
melted. The owner was going through in 
early spring to sort out the bad combs. 


modern 


frames. with 


Spring is a good time to do this because 
they will then be nearly empty. Every bee 
eeper who has been transferring previ 
ously will get a lot of such combs that 
should by all means be melted for wax. 
This, as has been pointed out, will save 
oney and wasted energy of the bees in 
iising a hoard of drones that are unnec 
essary except in a queen-rearing yard. 
Even then only colonies having the very 
best used for such a 
purpose. 
It goes without saying during extract 
g time all crooked, uneven, or 
mmbs should be sorted out after extract- 
-E. R. Root. 


—n as— 
ANCIENT IDEAS ON SWARMING 


A Great Beekeeping Writer Who Was 
Born 2000 Years Ago 
[ have recently been interested in look- 
ng up early works by Virgil. He is sup- 
posed to be the earliest writer to have 
leseribed beekeeping. He was a Roman 
wet and lived from 70 to 19 B. C. His ref- 
ences to beekeeping are included in his 
poem called the Fourth Georgie (Georgic 
signifying a poem on husbandry or agri- 
ulture). In these early editions I not in- 
frequently encounter curious illustrations 
coneerning bees and I am forwarding a 
photostatie copy of one. This is an illus- 
tration of the following lines in Virgil’s 
Fourth Georgie: 
\t the same season, when the caravan 
Pours from the hives and skyward, starward, 
soars 
\long the glowing air, your eyes behold 
Vith wonder how the wind will gather them 
1 one dark cloud. Then watch them where they 
move! 
or always flowing springs and sheltering trees 
They seek for: then take heavy-scented herbs 
Bruised balsam and the wax-flower’s humble 
weed, 
\nd sprinkle with their juice some chosen spot 
{nd clash loud cymbals like a Corybant. 
At this balm-breathing place the swarm will stay 
And rear, as is their wont, the future brood 


Law Voge, White Plains, N. Y. 


queens should be 


drone 


ing to be melted. 
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From Virgil’s Opera (Works), London Edition. 
1774, vol. 1, Part 2. (In his Georgics, Book 4.) 


<2 Ao 
GOOD CROPS IN POOR LOCATION 


Radical Changes in Management Results 
in Surplus Where None Existed Before 





Our bee pasturage is very limited since 
we live on a peninsula only twelve city 
blocks wide. At the other end of the pen- 
insula lies a narrow stretch of well built 
up land, and swale swamp. The land in 
this location is well built up, being a por- 
tion of New York City. As is character- 
istic of cities, each year finds fewer trees 
holding out against the struggle for life 
between sidewalk and curb. 

Pussywillow opens the spring food sup- 
ply, while maple lends a hand. Then, with 
great suddenness and severity, we ex- 
perience a complete shutting off of the 
nectar supply about the third week in 
May. So complete is this that I have 
known a newly hived swarm practically 
to starve out within a week after swarm- 
ing. Clover and basswood come next in 
order, but hardly with sufficient inten- 
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sity for a honey crop, though in one year 
a little was gathered as surplus. 

August is a lean month, often so lean 
that, if the bees have as many ounces of 
honey left at the end of it as they had 
pounds at its beginning, we must be sat- 
isfied. But, September and early October 
prove almost certain of a good crop, The 
hives now receive new life, brood raising 
goes on apace, and a nice surplus is 
stored, if the colonies have been put in 
condition, 

Although people hereabout 
keep bees, we have not found anyone who 
had honey to sell. One actually produced 
twenty-eight sections during a good year! 
Something drastic had to be done. And 
we have done that drastic thing with 
complete success, for we have close to 
300 pounds of honey per year from a 
spring count of three to five hives of bees. 

The method is so simple that it almost 
seems foolish to put it on paper. Yet, with- 
out that method we would have no honey. 
Wintering the bees in double brood cham- 
bers, we ordinarily find them ready to 
swarm in May. Each swarm is hived, and 
secondary swarms discouraged by the 
usual movement of the hive one week 
after swarming, throwing all flying bees 
with the swarm. 


several 


We watch the swarms carefully during 
our spring period of nectar dearth. Hav- 
ing passed that, little attention is neces- 
sary since there is no great prosperity to 
worry us. If basswood lasts more than a 
few days, we peek into a hive to see what 
impression it is making, and, perhaps give 
more room, 

At the end of July, just before going 
on our vacation, we see that each hive 
has a good supply of honey. We let them 
have all the basswood and clover they 
have gathered, unless, of course, they have 
a lot in the supers, which is rare. We then 
leave them entirely alone. There are usu- 
ally six or eight colonies at that time. 

On our return at the end of August, the 
colonies are gone over, and reduced to 
three by uniting by the newspaper plan. 
Now and then a colony may appear so 
strong as to be able to make comb honey 
without additional forces. We let them go. 
The rest are united and run for extracted 
honey. 

With the “lament of the drones” comes 
our preparation for extracting honey. We 
find that the revival of the neetar flow 
in September has caused such heavy egg 
iaying on the part of the queen that she 
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has kept the brood-chamber pretty well 
occupied. We take no chances, therefore, 
and make sure that each hive has its 40 
pounds for the winter. The majority of 
that is most often in the second story 
since the bees put it there. It is a common 
thing under these conditions to find the 
bees raising new queens just before enter- 
ing winter quarters. 

That is all there is to our system, but 
it is the only one that we find working 
here. Possibly we could do the same thing 
by adding package bees to each hive. But, 
we just work with what we have.—Rev. 
Andrew A. Burkhardt, College Point, 





Rees | occasionally ap a chance to turn 
the tables on an invading skunk, and 
when they do they certainly do. 

Fred A. Parker of Lompoe, Calif., 
vouches for the following story that was 
printed in a local paper under the head- 
line, “Stings vs. Stinks”: 

“One of our local bee men noticed re 
cently that one of his apiaries was suffer 
ing from depredations of skunks. The 
animals had been digging under the hives 
and on the entrance boards were the 
marks of many claws. 

“The bee is esteemed a tasty morsel by 
the skunk and several hives in this apiary 
were found very weak in bees. Not caring 
to furnish the entire menu for his skunk 
ship, the apiarist set a few steel traps in 
front of those hives that were most pat 
ronized by the animals. 

“The next morning he went to look 
over the traps, arriving sometime after 
daybreak armed with a small rifle with 
which to ‘bump off’ the mephitis. A large 
skunk was found firmly held by one foot, 
but the rifle was not needed. 

“The bees, finding that their enemy 
seemed bent on staying all day on the 
job, had very effectively attended to his 
case. His nose, eyes, ears, and chin re 
sembled a pin cushion. 

“All in vain had the skunk sprayed sev 
eral hives with its incense in an effort to 
discourage the stingarees, but it only in 
censed them the more. Even his breast 
and legs were not overlooked. 

“Moral—-It is well to be persistent but 
one must know when to quit.” 
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G) From North, East, 


West and South 








“ . -. The honey 
Southern (alifornia 4c" on°’ 
range came on earlier than usual and it 
as also over three weeks 
earlier than usual. While a few report a 
fair yield, I feel safe in saying that the 
crop from source will not be over 
one-half, and likely not over one-third, 
that of last vear. Reports from the Im- 
perial Valley are not the most encouraging 
ind they hardly expect a large crop down 


some two or 


this 


there, 

Practically all of last year’s crop has 
left the hands of producers, A steadily de- 
clining market has been very discouraging 
to beekeepers. Orange honey sold at ex 
traeting time for 8% cents and declined 
until some sold for as low as 6% cents. If 

the orange with a good 
crop of sage and buckwheat, the 
keeper could come through all right; but 
these poor crops and low prices will “get” 


e eould follow 


bee 


many of us after awhile. 
bh bbb hb bbb hhh hhh hhh hhehhbed 
Y Belated Rains Now Give Beekeepers New 
¥ Hope for Sage and Wild Buckwheat Honey. 
SS 555>>>55>>>>>>>>>>>>>> 4 
What was considered by old settlers to 
he the longest dry period for the time of 
the year was broken April 25, and gentle 
showers fell for several days. Beekeepers 
with their bees in the orange groves were 
what to do. To 
the hives 
next year 


at a loss to know just 
leave enough orange honey 
to earry the bees through to 
seemed like giving up what little one had. 
To take it away seemed like starvation 
for the bees. Now most of the beekeepers 
will move to the summer ranges through 
out southern California. 

Sages had begun to dry up. Especially 
as this true of the black sage. We have 
long felt that a rain, no matter how late 
in the would help the 
sages and wild buckwheat. Just to what 
extent it will assist toward making honey 
this season, only time will tell. Nothing 
puts a smile on so many faces in southern 
California as a good soaking rain. 

Honey is low and wax the same but 

hen we .compare the expense account 
today with the cost of production in 1914, 
1915 and 1916, when we sold orange honey 
t 4% eents and sage and buckwheat at 
t to 4%, cents, it looks like the big dif- 
all the line. 


on 


spring, always 


ferenee is divided along 


Taxes, help, cases, transportation and our 
every-day living expenses all are consid- 
erably higher. We are living on a much 
more expensive scale than formerly.—L. 
lL. Andrews, Corona, Calif. 


The weather for April has been 


more like that of Ohio and In- 
tem- 


“Oexas 
than of Texas. The highest 
was 83 and the 
a quarter inches of 


perature reached lowest 
38, 


fell, 


water 
over 


Two and 


the scattered 


was nor 


being 
the whole month. This rainfall 
mal, but added to accumulated 
excess of six inches, The temperature dur 


showers 


was an 
ing the month shows a constance of 10° 
the 
conditions 


below normal. 


These gave a cool, cloudy, 
and wet month. All vegetation has made 
un enormous growth. The spring flowers 
better than for 


many vears. Farm crops are in fine shape, 


were and more abundant 
but the fields are weedy, beeause cf the 
mud. Pastures are excellent. 


PT eee et e464 £44644 € 444-9 


¥ * 
¥ Cool, Rainy Weather Prevented the Colo- ¥ 
¥ nies from Storing Surplus Honey from ¥ 
° Early Flowers. ¥ 
¥ ¥ 
» | i ie ie die in ie i a a a ee a a ee | 


It would appear from the weather con 
ditions that this month was an excellent 
for the It would have been, 
were it not for the fact that fell on 
eight days and thirteen additional days 
were cold and cloudy. This kept the bees 
at home almost the entire time. However, 
between the managed 
to secure sufficient nectar to supply the 
needs of the rapidly growing brood, and 
in some places to store some surplus. 

One of the plants which produced a 
goodly proportion of the spring nectar is 
the little blue mint called seull-eap. This 
plant was this spring, 
and, as the nectar is protected by the 


month bees. 


rain 


showers, workers 


very abundant 
form of the flower, the bees were able to 
collect stores immediately after showers. 

Some honey has already been extracted, 
and a number of sales reported, but, as 
a rule, the honey crop of southwest Texas 
is yet to be gathered, and just how much 
matter of conjecture. 
weather continues 


there will be is a 
If the cold and rainy 
the crop will undoubtedly be short. 


The New Lone Star Association is in 
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the field the manager, Mr. F. 
W. Biggs, has more orders so far than the 
members can care for. It is hoped that this 
condition will continue.—H. B. Parks, 
San Antonio, Texas. 


and sales 


Uta Since my last article was writ- 
ten, nature has seemed deter- 
mined to make it hard for little, poorly- 
wintered colonies, by delaying the yield 
of pollen and early honey. The weather 
has been cool and dry, an inch of rain 
fell recently, which, if followed by warm 
growing weather, will help greatly as dan- 
delion and fruit is just coming into bloom. 
Vette tte dette tet ttee feet“ 
y Heavy Winter Losses, Weakened Colonies 
¥ and Shortage of Water for Irrigation Com- 
bine to Discourage Beekeepers in Utah. ‘i 
ee Se ee ee oe ae 
The inspector says that 70 per cent of 
the bees in this valley are dead. My own 
loss is 25 per cent, most of which occurred 
Mareh 15. Colonies that wintered 
well and that have had plenty of honey 
are in good shape as such colonies always 
are, but a large per cent of the bees left 
are weak and ean not get ready for the 
early honey flow. 
But the 
and farmers is the shortage of water for 
irrigation purposes. There 


sinee 


worst feature facing beemen 
is no snow in 
the mountains and this will be a freak 
year if we get enough moisture to mature 
crops.—M. A. Gill, Hyrum, Utah. 


° While most of the coun- 
cArizona try had a drouth during 
the past year, the rainfall for Arizona 
has been above normal. Last year the 


here at Oracle was above 30 
inches. It has been normal or perhaps a 
little above so far this year. 

At present, the weather is rather cool 
and cloudy. We have just had a few good 
rains. A continuation of stormy weather 
now will cut down the yield considerably, 
so we are hoping for fair, warm weather 
for the next 60 days. 


rainfall 


PARR RRa BRAIN RE 


Supers Were Filled With Honey from 
Wild Flowers, Which is Quite Unusual 
j for This Region. 


ee ee ee eee 

Bees gathered more nectar from wild 
flowers this spring than usual. In many 
localities filled up for extracting 
from It is unusual to get a 


they 


wild flowers 
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surplus from this source. Honey stored 
thus far is fine grade light amber. 

Many colonies will swarm if not ex- 
tracted soon. Some extracting is reported 
to have began on April 14 along the lower 
Gila River. Stormy weather has no doubt 
caused damage to the blossoms 
there. 


some 


It is rather cold for this time of year. 
We would have begun extracting ten 
days ago but weather conditions would 
not permit. It will not be safe from frost 
until after May 8. Some damage may yet 
be done to the mesquite blossom. 

Early prospects seemed rather promis 
ing, but we never know what weather con- 
ditions will be, or the amount of damage 
they will do. So it is impossible to say 
just what the crop will be this season.- 
Leslie Wedgworth, Oracle, Ariz. 


As reported in the 
April issue, 
excellent condition 
and the chief concern expressed by bee 
the spotted condition of 
sweet clover in some sections of the state. 
Recent reports indicate that the plants 
fared better than was believed at that 
time, and, with the fairly heavy rains 
that fallen of late, it is felt that 
prospects for the coming season are inuch 
improved. 


North “Dakota 


wintered 


bees 
through in 


keepers was 


have 


Condition of the colonies from th: 
standpoint of bees is better than usual 
for this time of the year. Colonies are 
strong as to number of adult bees, but the 
amount of brood in the hives is about nor- 
mal. Colonies are fairly well provided 
with stores, and with the cool, wet weath- 
er which is prevailing now, brood-rearing 
should go on very nicely. Past experience 
has shown rather conclusively that brood 
rearing is stimulated during periods in 
the spring when weather forces the bees 
to stay indoors. Apparently this stimula 
tion is due to the larger force of bees in 
the hive to care for the brood, than is the 
case when the weather permits many of 
the bees to fly. 

It has been decided to hold the summe: 
meeting of the North Dakota Beekeepers’ 
Association at Aneta this season. A defin 
ite date has not as vet been set, but it 
will probably be about the middle of July 
The Commercial Club of Aneta, in co-op 
eration with local beekeepers, is making 
plans for the entertainment of the dele 
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gates, and from present indications it 
should be a very successful meeting. 

The executive committee of the associa- 
tion recently decided that the association 
shall donate sufficient honey for about 
2000 two-ounce jars to be used for pub- 
licity purposes in bringing honey to the 
attention of delegates to a Masonic con- 
vention to be held in June. The convention 
is national in seope and the officers felt 
that much good would result by present- 
ing each delegate with a sample of honey. 

On April 28 Miss Constance Leeby, 
Food Specialist, Home Economics Divi- 
sion of the North Dakota Agricultural 
College, presented a radio talk on honey 
over WDAY, Fargo station —J. A. Munro, 
Fargo, N. D. 





lowa We are having a backward spring. 

Bees that have not been well sup- 
plied with stores have no doubt suffered, 
but those with plenty of stores are in 
good condition and should be ready for 
any major honey flow that might chance 
to come this way. I am not looking for 
any heavy honey flow in this locality, 
however, on account of the extreme dry 
hot weather of last summer which no 
doubt hurt the white clover. 

The honey market is about as dead as 
I have ever seen it, and- what honey is 
moving is at considerably lower prices. 
Some honey is quoted at retail at 98 cents 
per 10-pound pail, and white comb honey 
in cartons is quoted at 18 cents per sec- 
tion. Heartsease honey is being offered at 
75 cents per 10-pound pail or two 60-pound 
eans for $7.00, and little being sold at 
that. One beekeeper told me that he had 
400 pounds of comb honey which he could 
not sell. These facts are not very encour- 
aging, but they are the prevailing condi- 
tions. We might as well face matters as 
they are and plan accordingly. 

There is not a business in the country 
that is not feeling the effects of the de- 
pression. Nearly all business will under- 
go some changes in its methods of doing 
business, some more than others. Just in 
what condition beekeeping will emerge 
from the fray and what changes will nec- 
essarily have to be made when things 
get back to normal, I am not wise enough 
to predict. There is one thing plain to 
me: each individual will have to solve 
the greater part of his troubles right at 
home whatever they may be, and we might 
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us well begin to plan now.—W. S. Pang- 
burn, Center Junction, Iowa. 
In some cases, apiaries 


eMCanitoba left on their summer 


stands without any protection other than 
the small amount of snow came through 
in good condition. Where bees were pack- 
ed outside, nearly 100 per cent are report- 
ed alive. Cellars in some cases were too 
warm and bees became uneasy resulting 
in some losses, but only a few report the 
condition Clover has wintered 
well, but the whole country is badly in 
need of rain to stop soil drifting. 

Vt teed tee ee fe cette ede cece 

The Low Price of Honey is Causing Some 

‘ Who Have Been Depending on Packages 

to Consider Wintering Their Colonies. 
Tos553555>555>5559>59901 

The first big package shipment arrived 
on April 14. Sinee then there have been 
shipments arriving every day. These ship- 
ments are mostly large orders for those 
who kill in the fall. Because of the low 
prices of honey, a number of these men 
are digging cellars this year and will try 
wintering next fall. 

Honey in larger sizes of containers is 
pretty well cleaned up but the smaller 
sizes are dragging. Honey in glass does 
not sell well, which can searcely be won- 
dered at when a five-pound tin can be pur- 
chased for twice the price of a pound jar. 
The two and a half pound tin has been a 
good seller in the spring in late years 
but some producers packed too much of 
their crop in this size last year. Some 
of it is likely to be held over. 

Prices of farm products are still very 
low. Some of the chain stores have been 
giving potatoes away with orders of gro- 
ceries. In a few cases producers of eggs, 
butter and live stock are reporting dis- 
couragement, but many others are dou- 
bling their outfits, claiming that when 
prices are low one just must produce more 
of the product. The honey producers are 
working along the same lines. A few small 
producers are offering their equipment 
and bees for sale, while the carload men 
are increasing the size of their outfits. 

All this is tending to make beekeeping 
more of a business than ever. The big 
and interesting question now is what will 
containers cost? Last year honey prices 
went down and the price of containers 
went up. Here’s hoping such a condition 
may not be repeated this year.—L. T. 
Floyd, Winnipeg, Manitoba. 


serious. 
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Fa) l | For the past 
Western New York (°° Oyo Pas 


have been unpacking, inspecting and be- 
ginning to distribute bees for pollination 
for some of the earlier fruits such as cher 
ries and pears. Generally bees have win 
tered well 
dition, the being in yards 
where there was practically no fall honey 
flow late 


rearing 


and are in above-normal con- 


exception 


last season to promote brood- 


Vt tt 4444 tt ttt tt ££4 tft etter eg 


¥ ¥ 
¥ Best Wintering Was in Localities in ¥ 
¥ Which There Was a Honey Flow Last Fall. ¥ 
¥ ¥ 
ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee —s 


From several of our yards last fall we 
picked out the light colonies that we were 


afraid would not have enough stores for 
winter and moved them out into localities 
where buckwheat and goldenrod were 
vielding due to local showers. Later we 
returned these colonies to the permanent 
yards. In every ease they are far above 
those colonies that were left in the vard 
but which had not had a good fall honey 
flow to promote late brood-rearing, al 
though they were the heaviest and best 


colonies last August. 

Last fall’s honey flow was very spotted 
as a result of local showers. This spring 
the 


ports we are receiving. Several in the most 


effects are evident in wintering re 


severely dry sections of the county have 


reporte d almost 100 per cent loss of bees, 
though the hives still contain a consider 


able amount of stores. The old bees were 


not able to survive the winter. As a con 
sequence we are renting out more bees 


for polli ition than we had anticipated 


earlier. 
While the spring so far has been gen 
erally dry, there have been enough show 


ers to keep everything growing. Clover 
prospeets are more promising than they 
were awhile ago. The acreage is much less 
than Probably per 
cent. Prospects for fruit in this district 


normal, not over 25 
are exceptionally good, there being a good 


budding on nearly all kinds and varieties 
Western New York will celebrate its 


first apple blossom festival from May 18 


to 24. Much enthusiasm is being mani 
fested over this event. Blossoms, fruit, 
bees, and honey are receiving publie at 
tention through this affair. It has been 


my privile ge to be one of the council hav 
ing this event in charge so that bees have 
heen assured of receiving attention.—H. 
M. Myers, Ransomville, ee 
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( . In northwest 
Northern Jndiana Indiana there 
was very little snow or rain during the 
winter months and thus far we have had 
but one good rain this spring. Not much 
white lawns 0 
fields, and it is not probable that there 
will be any surplus from this souree the 


clover is to be seen in 


coming season. Many 
fered for 
The result a general neglect of 
colonies by many of those keeping bees 


bees are being of 


sale with few if any buyers. 


will be 
There seems to be a considerable amount 
of fruit 
weather have not 


bloom but recent frosts and cool 


been favorable for the 
bees gathering nectar. 

Bees came through the winter in good 
but 


is reported and 


condition in most cases 


light in 
stores. Some starvation 
more is likely to result where colonies ar 
not properly eared for. 

In this locality not much honey is sold 
fair 
time of vear, 


Local sales 


for this 


are and 
but, 
than 
heretofore. Among small beekeepers the 
about all 
up. The larger apiaries will have a consid 


in large lots. 
about 


of course, prices are 


normal 
much lowe 


surplus of last vear is cleaned 
erable hold-over amounting, in some cases, 
to more than fifty per cent of extracted 
Not 
unsold.—F. 


honey. much comb honey remains 


S. Miller, Valparaiso, Ind. 


After a mild winter, the 
general report from bee- 
bees are in good shape. 
but, 
beeause of a dry spring followed by cold 
weather, 


‘Wisconsin. 
keepers is that 
Clover plants have wintered well, 
not 
well as it might. However, it 
early to decide what ou 
fora honey flow. 


clover has come along as 


too 


prospects are 


1s vet 


Vtteteeeeetee eee eet e feet 


¥ 
‘ Prices on Honey Sold Locally Are Main 


¥ 

tained in Spite of Low Prices in Chain ¥ 
¥ Stores. + 
¥ + 
tee eee eee teeeeeecetreeriag 


The market for honey has been poor, al 
though a few beekeepers have managed 
The 
drawback to marketing honey at the pres 


to move honey continually. 


greatest 
ent time is the chain-store condition, and 
the prices are too low to be satisfactory. 
Comb honey is hardly moving at all; the 
best cents a 
section, the stores selling for 25 cents. In 
contrast to this condition, one beekeeper 
reports recently moved 1000 
pounds of extracted honey at 10 cents per 


price to hee keepers is 20 


having 
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miraculous 
when other beekeepers have been selling 
as low as six cents per pound and paying 
the freight. 

There 


the very 


pound, which seems almost 


no real oceasion for 
oceur at this 
The honey sales at the bee labora- 
here at the university 
tinued active and the supply of extracted 
honey is sold out. In spite of the low 
the chain stores, we have been 
able to sell regularly at $2.00 for the ten- 
pound pails; $1.05 for the five-pound con- 


seems to be 

low prices that 
Time, 
have 


tory con- 


prices at 


tuiners; the one-pound jars at 30 cents; 
and the eight-ounce jars at 20 cents. Comb 
honey has not moved as well as extracted 
honey, even though the price has been 


onlv 25 eents per section. 


Because of the marketing depression, 
the Wisconsin State Association members 
not to hold 
and the local 
not showing much activity. In fact, the 
vhol 
seems to be in rather a slump. 
son, Madison, Wis. 


have decided a chautauqua 


this year, associations are 
beekeeping situation in Wisconsin 


H. F. Wil 


What brings more joy toa 


C ermont beekeeper than to open up 


the ves in spring and find the bees 
sculing new honey? So far this has been 
the case in this part of Vermont. There 
have been cold and warm spells through 
\pril, not much rain, but every warm 
day the bees worked hard. Yesterday, 


May 6, it was hot and on opening a hive, 
the warm sweet odor of fresh nectar from 
maples, willows and other early flowers 
that the nostrils was certainly 
delightful. Dandelions are just ready to 
bloom and indications are that extra hive 
will to be put on for the 
flow from that source, as the 
strong colonies have about occupied all 
available space. 

In clipping queens in spring, we put a 
spot of Duco paint on each queen’s thorax 
as advocated some time ago in this maga- 
zine. It helps quite a bit to find the queens 
later. On most of the queens painted last 
spring, the Duco is still intact, though on 
some it has come off. By using a different 
color each year for three successive years, 


gre eted 


hodies have 


honey 


queen’s age can be told at a glance. 

Clover is coming on nicely though more 
n would do no harm. There is no need 
worry, as it usually does rain in this 

part of the country before it gets too dry 
harm vegetation. 


\ 


‘ext to crop prospects, the que stion of 
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market 
will be. I agree with Jay Smith that to 


most interest is what the honey 


increase sales is to lower preies. The trou- 
ble, the re- 
tailer. He may buy honey cheaper but not 


though, is sometimes with 
lower his prices unless he is forced to do 
that if 
would coneentrate towards reducing the 
cost of honey in order to make a profit 


SO, I believe most beekeepers 


at prevailing prices instead of trying to 
increase the price, we would be better off 
financially. The cheaper people ean buy 
honey, the more they will use. The prices 


at which some honey is being sold is cer 


tainly too high.-Charles Mraz, Middle 
bury, Vt. 
Reeent general rains 


Michigan 


have improved prospects 


somewhat. Bees are short of stores and 
there is much feeding to avoid starvation. 
The mild winter started brood-rearing 
early, and the weather has since been un 


favorable to the secretion of neetar from 


willow and maple. Also, many colonies 
stored much fall honey in the brood nest, 
all of which has crystallized hard as sand, 
full 


stimulated 


combs in 
with 
strong. 


resulting in starvation on 
Those 


have 


cases. who 
food their 
Favorable weather during fruit and dan 


some 
liquid colonies 
delion bloom will put well-managed api- 
aries in good condition for clover. Clover, 
however, is not looking very good, and 
the large producers feel very 
skeptical, but the fact remains that Mich- 
igan seldom has a failure. 


some of 


The final fate of the appropriation for 
foul brood eradication is unknown, but it 
is likely that sufficient funds will be 
available to continue the work with a re- 
duced foree. In the face of real necessity 
for economy, the legislature was disposed 
to give the needs of beekeepers a full 
hearing. 

A bill to regulate the use of so-called 
corn sugar in jams, jellies and preserves 
in Michigan has been meeting strenuous 
opposition from the people. 
The interests of beekeepers were consid- 


corn sugar 
ered in the drawing of the new ice cream 
bill, It that 
honev mav be used for sweetening, where 


provides either sucrose or 


as it has heretofore been illegal to use 


honey as sweetener for ice cream in 
Michigan. 
Full 


rental in the 


demand for 
fruit 


eolonies of bees are in 


fruit belt. The growers 
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now look upon bees as one of the regular 
requirements for a crop. 

Honey is pretty well cleaned up. In one 
heavy producing district where one man 
had four cars on hand a year ago, he re- 
that car hold all the 
honey in the district. We believe 
that the work of the American Honey In- 
stitute can be blamed for at least a part 
of this stimulated buying. The producer 
mentioned above sent in his check for $50, 
best the Institute. 
Some who are deriving the most benefit 
from the work of the Institute, in Michi- 
gan and in other states, are giving the 
whole can 
be proud of their showing.—R. H. Kelty, 
East Michigan. 


ports one would 


white 


with his wishes for 


least. Michigan producers as a 


Lansing, 


- Following an unusually 
Ontario warm period of weather 


middle of 
turned cold to 
For 


freezing 


during th: \pril, the weather 


wards the end of the month. 


ten days in suecession we had heavy 


weather every night and very 


few bees were flying during the daytime. 
Cold north winds caused the loss of bees 

t «id venture out and from the way 
the eolonies dwindled during this time 
f ee veather I fear that many per 
ished. The warm spell preceeding this cold 
wave eaused heavy brood rearing as 
some pollen had been brought in as well 
as a little neetar. With an abundance of 


brood in all stages to care for, bees will 
out for water even when weather 
is not. fit for them to fly. 

A hasty early in April 
yave us the impression that the bees had 
wintered better and that stores 
the hives in abundance in most 
cases. Now it is a different story, as many 
have dwindled in bees and a 
heavy proportion are very short in stores. 
Willows, dandelions, and fruit bloom are 
about ready to open, and if the weather 
is favorable, strong colonies will look out 
for But colonies that have 
(dwindled and that are short of stores will 
need attention. If the weather is bad dur- 
ing fruit bloom, feeding will be general 
yards—not a pleasant prospect, 
especially when markets for honey are so 
with little on the horizon, so 
far as we can see, that will better things 
future. 

While many parts of Ontario have had 
heavy rains, locally we are still short of 
moisture. The surface soil is moist but the 


venture 
examination 


never 


were in 


colonies 


themselves. 


in some 
depressed 


in the near 
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subsoil is as dry as chalk in many sec 
tions. Clover wintered well, but the acre 
age is limited in our locality. Others re- 
port similar conditions. Prospects are not 
good in a general way for the future of 
the alsike industry here in Ontario, as 
heavy duties are shutting out the seed 
from markets that were formerly avail 
able. This is working a hardship on many 
farmers, as the alsike industry was one 
of the main cash crops in many sections. 
Needless to say, alsike has been the main- 
stay of many beekeepers as well, and with 
a decreased acreage naturally they may 
expect a decreased crop of honey. How- 
ever, this is a changing world in many 
beekeeping and farming are not 
excepted from the rewards or disappoint 


respects; 


ments that always attend great changes. 

Honey is moving slowly in local stores 
at prices that have remained about sta 
the crop was harvested. 
Very little honey is in the hands of pro- 
ducers. <A 


tionary since 


recent inquiry from a_ well 


known wholesale produce firm asking me 


to place them in touch with some produc- 


el vho had honey, eould not be answered 
to their satisfaction, as I did not know 

a single place where honey could be 
had in large quantities. I understand that 
the Co-operative has ample supplies for 


the season. Some say that the supply is 
than can be expected to be moved 
before the comes in. Of this I 
have no positive information, but for the 
good of the industry I hope that the bulk 
of the crop will be moved. A carry-over 
in any commodity is always a depressant 
for the next crop, especially so when the 
demand seems less than the supply. 

This is being written on May 9. With 
willows just opening, dandelions showing 
a few blooms, and fruit buds getting 
ready to burst, the active work with the 
bees will be on in earnest again within a 
few days, weather permitting. Removing 
the packing is the first item, then the 
general overhaul when every colony is 
examined, queens found and clipped where 
necessary, and general conditions noted. 

With prospects rather poor and gen 
eral conditions depressing there is sure to 
be less interest taken than when every 
thing looks prosperous. But we must 
carry on and try to feel cheerful. Mass 
production has been blamed for much of 
our present general depression; is it too 


more 


new erop 


much to hope that mass production of 
cheerful ideas may prove to be the cure? 


J. L. Byer, Markham, Ontario. 
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BEE Heads of Grain from Different Fields 





Pullet Learnsto Among a number of 


Pick Out Drones pullets that had the 
range of my home api- 
ary, I noticed one that often was seen 


standing near the entrance of some col- 
ony. The peculiar gesture of this pullet 
was reason enough to investigate her ac- 
tions. She would stand motionless for 
some time and then suddenly reach out 
and pick something out from the air. I 
was watching this performance for sev- 
eral minutes, and was just about to ae 
cuse her of eating bees when I found that 
she was picking the drones only out of 
the air as they came home. Evidently this 
the flock that 


mtained two kinds 


was the only 
that 
of bees as she was always picking out the 


mistake.—G. A. Pauli, 


pullet i 


knew the hives e¢ 


without a 
Pueblo, Col 


drones 
rado. 


Se 


— 


Modern Apiaryin Or: 
Medieval Setting 


visiting the ma 
castles of 
France, 


jestic old 


western one 


loes not expect to find aplaries of bees on 


the verv walls sur 


rounding those castles. 


Expectations are quite surpassed, how 


ver, on visiting the Chateau de Clisson. 
There on the walls of the,moat which en- 


circles this venerable ruin, one sees sev 
eral colonies of bees. The Chateau de Clis 
son, magnificent thirteenth century castle 
in which the famous cavalier, Olivier de 


Clisson, was born, has stood in ruins since 


shattered its 
however, placed under the 


the French revolutionists 


towers. It is, 
care of an industrious keeper who, in his 


leisure moments, takes care of his bees. 


These 


the background, have 


colonies, with the aged castle in 
aun imposing aspect. 
medieval ruin 
And the old castle, 


and 


They seem to give to the 
a youthful, vital air. 
in turn, seems to venerate ennoble 
the already classic 


Austin E, 


industry of beekeep 


ing. Fife, Nantes, Franee. 


=n LY os 
Two Queens Wintered In the 
In One Hive 1930, | 


queens in 


spring of 
found two 
one 
that had 
cluster. As 


together in the 
had 
were at 


wintered 
both 

knew 

old. 


them for sever 


hive 


same queens their 
that they 
After 


al minutes, being on 


wings clipped I 


nine months having ad 


east 


mired 


the same comb, | put them back and 


closed the hive. Two weeks later I hunted 


up my two quecns again, but this time I 
divided the brood and bees between them 
nd gave enel hive of their own elose 


together on the old location. This I did 


as an experime nt as | did not expect both 
queens to be good layers. However, on 
" third visit, I was surprised to find 


hoth queens expanding their brood nests 
in about equal proportions, and by July 


1, whe sweet clover came in bloom, both 


colon Ss h id 


huilt up to full strength. It 


would be nice if we eould create eondi- 























Modern back-lot apiary on the wall of the moat surrounding a thirteenth-century castle. 
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tions like these at our will and winter 
extra queens in this manner for use in 
the spring. But what are these condi- 


tions? (;, \ Pauli, Pueblo, Colo. 


—=2 AY ox 
Hunters Prize Unique 
Bee Trophy 


hunt- 
ing last fall at Og- 
donia Camp, Sulli- 


Vhile deer 


van County, Pennsylvania, I saw a large 
clump of comb whieh had been built on 
a limb of a tree in the open. The enclosed 
pieture of the comb and its finder will 

















This outdoor colony failed to survive the north 
ern winter. 
give you some idea of its size. It would 
nearly fill a ten-frame hive. Mr. Lance 
Sheets, Hughesville, Pa., found this comb 
near the Ogdonia-Mawr Glen road on 
Sugar Ridge while bear hunting last No- 
About one-fourth of the comb 
was broken off in cutting it down. There 
were no bees nor honey in the comb when 
found. This freak is highly prized and 
adorns the cabin wall along with trophies 
of the hunt.—-I. L. Sprecher, Ephrata, Pa. 


vember. 


22 r= N ¢™ 


Fastening Foundation [| have had re- 
in Frames markable success 

putting founda- 
tion into wired frames in the following 
foundation on top of the 
a toy-train transformer (near- 
, connect to light 
turn the switch to 15 to 20 volts, 


TE lend wires from the 


wav: Lay the 
wires. Use 
vy every boy has one 
socket, 


transform 
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er to the nails at the ends of the wire in 
the frame. Two seconds is enough time to 
make a perfect job of imbedding the wire. 

MacLean Babeock, age 13, State Col- 
lege, Pa. 


—s LA oo 


Strengthening Colonies Not 
During Harvest the intensive 

comb-honey pro- 
colonies to supply 
his comb-honey producing colonies with 
frames of capped brood as needed but al 


only can 


ducer use attendant 


ready emerged comb builders may be 
transferred to hasten the drawing out of 
foundation in the seetions. The attendant 
colonies may be run with infrequent ex 
aminations and their brood and bees of 
the desired age directed to the aid of the 
comb honey producers as needed. At har 
vest time I move away attendant colonies 
standing near producing colonies to throw 
many pounds of field bees into the latter 
to help fill and finish the stack of partly 
filled comb-honey supers. In an extra good 
season not only may all inerease be pre 
vented but the number 
reduced to any extent desired and turned 


of colonies may be 
into a greater honey ciop.—-Samuel Cush 


man, Chieago, Ill. 
— Ao 


Queen Chastised I had shaken a swarm 
by Worker onto a broad board in 

front of the hive and 
the bees were going in nicely, except the 
queen. She was walking around in a slow, 
steady gait, mostly on the backs of the 
bees. In her rambles, she came to the out- 
er edge of the swarm, and walked out on 
the board where there were no bees. When 
she had gone five or six inches away, one 
of the bees left the outer edge of the 
swarm, started after her in a brisk walk, 
with head and wings up, as if chock-full 
of authority. The queen must have seen 
her coming, for when the bee got about 
half way, the queen seemed to get alarm 
ed; started back in double quick pace, 
taking a circuitous route, so as to avoid 
her pursuer. On reaching the bees she set 
tled down to her usual steady gait, walked 
to the entrance, went in and staid in. 
Her chastizer seemed satisfied for, as the 
queen started back, she started to follow 
her, until she reached the bees, wher 
she took her place in the ranks again, as 
though nothing had happened. It seems 
that the boss of the bees is an unknown 
quantity.—C. C. Barkley, New Richmond, 
Ohio. 
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BEEKEEPERS’ FIELD DAY AT UNIVERSITY OF NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Upper—aA little New Hampshire miss obtains first hand information on transferring bees 
from a tree to a modern hive. Lower—-E. C. Wardwell, East Kingston, demonstrates transferring 
bees from a box hive. 
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Food Department - « 
Malitta D. Fischer 





A Real Honey Family 

Beekeeper’s children and honey fed, too. 
It isn’t always that you find beekeepers 
giving@their children honey, and before 
[ introduce these young- 
sters to you, I want to 
tell you about a beekeep- 
ers’ banquet I attended 
the other night. It was a 
county meeting and the 
banquet was held in the 
Y. M. C. A. A lot of 
sugar bowls on the table, 
beekeepers all about 
sweetening their coffee and tea with 
sugar, and not a jar, comb or pot of honey 
in sight. Honey consumption must begin 
at home, and unless beekeepers help make 
their own families honey conscious, how 
ean they expect the honey eating habit 
to spread? 

After about springtime last 
month and having to wear a winter coat 
the past couple of weeks, perhaps it 
would be more appropriate to tell you of 
foods for youngsters when they are skat- 
ing, sleigh riding and the like. But again 
today the sun is shining and it is warmer 
than it has been for the past ten days, so 
I’m sure summer will soon be with us. 

The summer is a great time for young- 
sters of all ages, and so while these sug- 
gestions are adapted primarily to the 
growing girl or boy in the beginning of 
the teen age, many of them will be equal- 
ly as wholesome and satisfying for the 
younger boys and girls. I should like to 
have the parents try them and report how 
they taste to them. 

The beginning of the teen age is a very 
busy one for boys and girls. Many of 
them are entering high schools and must 
carry lunches. Special gymnasium classes, 
added responsibilities, literary 
clubs—all these are introduced to the 
boys and girls in high school. Their food 
is just as important at this age as at any 
other. Development of internal organs 
and a vigorous nervous system demands 
proper food, and the mother will do well 
to supervise the diet at this age just as 
conscientiously as at any other previous 
age. High and girls are 
spending money, and it is so easy to stop 
at the drug store and get some heavy 
sundae, chocolate bar, or rich pie on 





writing 


social 


school boys 


their way home from school with the dis- 
astrous result that their appetites hav: 
been deadened to the extent that the 
wholesome and protective vegetables and 
fruits will not have their original appeal. 

There is much out-of-doors activity, 
and muscles are exhausted. Extra fuel is 
required to take care of this extra activ- 
ity and and food should never be refused 
the girl or boy. But the right type of food 
should be given to them, and the type 
given depends a great deal on the time 
of the day and type of food they have 
had at the other meals. One of our food 
specialists points out that five to ten 
years after their full height is reached, 
their food consumption will be consider- 
ably higher than that of adults of the 
same size. 

Sometimes at this age, the boy’s or 
girl’s activity exceeds the power to as 
similate food. In cases of this type the 
mother must see that less violent exer- 
cise is taken and that the boy or girl has 
longer rest hours. So many times girls 
especially will not stop for breakfast. 
Boys will usually take time to eat a cereal 
but girls will not. Therefore cereals must 
be worked into the diet in either other 
meals or mid-lunches. Attractive desserts 
may be made of cereal foundations and 
will appeal to the youngster this age. 

Just briefly I shall consider some of 
the food requirements. Meat should be 
given in moderate amounts—not more 
than one-third of a pound a day. Cheese 
dishes as rarebits, souffles, rice and 
macaroni and cheese are fine 
dishes to give the protein necessary for 
this aged girl or boy instead of so much 
meat. And these dishes are less expensive 
than meats in many instances. 

Vary the breads; and here’s where hon 
ey helps the situation. I have yet to see 
the first girl or boy who does not “love” 
honey nut bread, steamed honey brown 
bread, honey orange nut bread, whole 
honey bread, honey date bread, 
honey fig loaf, honey oatmeal bread. Many 
of these breads may be served as dessert 
if they are toasted, brushed lightly with 
honey, and topped with a thin film of 
cream cheese or some ground fruit and 
nut paste. Then there are the hot breads 
flavored with honey which should be in- 
troduced occasionally but not frequently, 


cheese, 


wheat 
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for hot biscuits and muffins are not as 
good for the youngsters as the aged ones. 
But whole wheat rolls flavored with hon- 
ey, corn bread, oatmeal muffins and corn- 
flake muffins are delightful when served 
with honey-butter mixture and sometimes 
with a glass of iced chocolatade. And the 
youngsters are satisfied with this combi- 
nation as dessert. 

tolerate more concentrated 
foods than girls, so for them we suggest 
the Baked Indian Meal Pudding, honey 
flavored. Again we must not forget to in- 
elude honey custards, honey prune mer- 


Boys ean 
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ly on cereals. Scarcely a meal is eaten but what 
they finish with a bit of bread ar? a helping of 
honey. Donald prefers stronger flavors, like 
buckwheat, the others prefer mild 

Gladys is the only one who does not prefer 
honey to sugar on cereals. However, she eats 
at least three tablespoonfuls a day, sometimes 
more. She eats all of the usual foods except 
raisins, and has a craving for meat. Her break- 
fast consists of cereal, a slice or two of toast 
with honey, glass of milk, fruit, and a slice 
or two of bacon. Lunch, carried to school, con- 
sists of the usual sandwiches, often made of 
creamed honey or honey nut spreads, fruit, one 
meat sandwich and a pudding or sauce. 

Dinner is her best meal, and she eats most 
of the vegetables as prepared. She likes meat 
and has to be held down there. Three or four 
slices of bread, milk, sauce or pudding, honey 





ingue pie (one crust), apricot fluff pie, 
honey sponge cake topped with honey 
flavored apple sauce, a light layer of hon- 
ey meringue, and a generous sprinkling 
of Kellogg’s Rice Krispies. 


Sponge and butter cream cup cakes, 
piled high with honey meringue and 


sprinkled with popcorn makes a delight- 
ful birthday surprise for the youngster 
this age. 

It really gives me great pleasure and 
happiness to be able now to introduce 





vou to (reading from left to right), Don- 
ald, Gladys, Douglas, and Russell, Jr. 
Kelty. This is the Kelty family of young: 
sters, and I am sure all Michigan bee- 
keepers know their mother and father, 
Mr. and Mrs. Russell H. Kelty. Many bee- 
keepers all over the country have met 
Professor Kelty and know what a honey 
enthusiast he is. His honey-nut-butter is 
the finest product I have ever tasted. I 
have had several honey meals (breakfast 
and dinner) at the Kelty home and I 
know Mrs. Kelty is a real honey cook. 
Sut the finest part about this family is 
that group of four healthy, honey-fed 
youngsters. 

Though it’s not cranberry season, I 
want to give you the recipe for the best 
cranberry salad I ever had. I give the 
recipe as Mrs. Kelty gave it to me after 
[ ate the combination at her home and 
enthusiastically asked her for the formula 
so T might pass it on to you. Please copy 
it on a card and file it with your dishes 
to serve when cranberries are again in 
season. But before starting the recipes 
particularly attractive to the beginning 
of the teen aged youngsters, may I tell 
you what Professor Kelty told me about 
his children? Here is what he said. 


All of them have eaten honey daily since they 
were large enough to ‘‘squawk,’’ starting with 
a bit on the tip of a spoon when they were 
first able to suckle. They are allowed to eat as 
much as they want three times daily, particular- 











The Kelty children, all honey-fed. 


cake or honey pie would comprise the average 
dinner meal for her. She eats heartily, and is 
growing rapidly. She likes candy, but does not 
crave it, as it true of them all, for sometimes 
they will have candy around several days with- 
out even tasting it. 

Cranberry Salad Ring—1 cup cranberries run 
through food chopper (raw cranberries, do not 
cook), % cup honey. Allow ground raw berries 
and honey to stand over night. Drain liquid 
from mixture and add 1 cup malaga grape 
pieces. Fold the mixture into % pint of whipped 
cream. Garnish a round bowl about 8 inches in 
diameter with lettuce and arrange cranberry 
mixture around in bowl, reserving a small space 
in center (about 2 inches in diameter) for 
honey meringue or honey cream salad dressing. 

Dinner Punch—Juice of 2 oranges, juice of 
2 lemons or juice of 1 grapefruit. 2 cups water. 
Add honey to taste. Mix thoroughly. Variations: 
Add to the above mixture 1 cup of the juice 
of another fruit, such as grape juice, rasp- 
berry juice, loganberry juice, pineapple juice 
or the juice from any canned fruit. Or add 1 
cup of a puree made by forcing peaches, pears, 
apricots, bananas or berries through a potato 
ricer or coarse sieve. 

Banana Honey Mold—-2 tablespoons granu- 
lated gelatin, % cup cold water, % cup Wil- 
son's Evaporated milk, diluted with 1 cup boil- 
ing water, ™% cup pure strained honey, 3 ripe 
bananas, pressed through a sieve, 3 tablespoons 
lemon juice, 1 cup Wilson’s Evaporated milk 
chilled and whipped. Soak gelatin in cold wa 

(Continued on page 407.) 
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The 27th annual meeting and outdoor 
the Kansas State Beekeepers’ 
(Association will be held at the home of 
George Pratt in Highland Park, Topeka, 


June 7 


plenic of 


The Ohio State Beekeepers’ Association 
will hold its summer meeting at Medina 
late in July, the date to be announced 
later. Beekeepers of bordering states are 
invited to join in this meeting and also a 
heekeepers’ tour, which is being arranged 
1 connection with the meeting. 


A complete set of radio lectures on hon 
ey production by Prof. F. B. Paddock, 
State Apiarist, Ames, Iowa, is now avail- 
able in printed form for those who ask 


for it. Requests may be sent direct to 
Prof. F. B. Paddock, Extension Service, 
lowa State College of Agriculture, Ames, 
lowa., 

The American Honey Institute is ne 


yotiating with various large food concerns 
in an effort to have honey mentioned in 
their advertising during Honey Week, No 
vomber 9 to 14. The Institute is also ask- 
ing heekeepers to co operate in every way 
by making preparations to feature honey 
during that week. 

It is reported that honey is being men 
tioned in the radio advertising of Aunt 
Jemima’s Paneake Flour. If the Aunt Je- 
mima people will follow this up in their 
advertising by showing a jar of honey in 
connection with Aunt Jemima pancakes, 
the sales of both honey and pancake flour 
should be greatly increased. 

The United States Department Agricul 
tural Press Service Clip Sheet No. 673 
Release for the week beginning May 24, 
contains an excellent article on honey as 
a food. This article will probably appear 
in many publications throughout the coun 
try, and thus help bring honey to the at 
tention of the consuming public. 


Dr. H. E. Barnard, president of the 
\merican Honey Institute, while in the 
West on other business, met a group of 
beekeepers at Salt Lake City, and also Mr. 
\. W. B. Kjosness, manager of the Moun 
tain States Honey Producers’ Association. 
Nine beekeepers attending this meeting 
represented 8350 colonies of The 
smallest number of colonies reported by 
any one beekeeper was 350, and the lar 
gest 3000 


bees. 


An excellent bulletin entitled “Package 
Bees” by Prof. A. V. Mitchener, Manitoba 
Agricultural College, Winnipeg, Manitoba, 
was published recently by the Manitoba 
Department of Agriculture as Extension 
Bulletin No, 97. 

The many friends of Mary G. Phillips, 
talented wife of Dr. E. F. Phillips, who 
know her personally or through her writ 
ings, will be pleased to know that she as 
sisted in the preparation of the radio 
talk on honey given in the A. & P. pro 
gram on March 19, and which was repro 
duced with minor omissions in the April 
issue of this journal. 

The 


which 


Honey Institute seal, 
letterheads, literature, 
and labels of contributors to the Ameri 
can Honey Institute, can be purchased 
from either Prof. R. H. Kelty, East Lan 
Mr. Lewis Parks, Water 
These seals are so de 
mortise that the year nu 
changed, thus making it 
unnecessary to buy a seal each year. 


American 
is used on 


sing, Mich., or 
town, Wisconsin. 
signed with a 


merals can be 


An extremely interesting paepr entitled 
“Reactions of the Honeybee to Light,” 
by Dr. L. M. Bertholf, Bureau of Ento 
mology, United States Department of Ag 
riculture, was published in the Journal 
of Agricultural Research, Vol. 42, No. 7. 
By ingenious apparatus Dr. Bertholf was 
able to what portion of the 
spectrum is to honeybees, their 
ability to their 
ability to distinguish between differences 


determine 
visible 
distinguish colors, and 
in intensity of light. 

“The Kellogg News” of May 12, 1931, 
a picture of Anita Page, famous 
screen star, as she paused between sets to 
indulge in a delicious Honey Krisp Sun 
dae, together with directions for making 
HLloney Krisp Sundaes. The Kellogg Com 
pany supplies cards containing a recipe 
for Honey Krisp Sundae, free of charge 
to beekeepers, to be distributed with the 
literature. 
no doubt be obtained by writing to the 
Battle Creek, Mich. 
Each year the Kellogg Company acts as 
host to more than 20,000 visitors and each 
is served with a generous helping of 
Honey Krisp Sundae. The guide and host 
ess always call the attention of visitors 
to the fact that the addition of honey 
makes the sundae even more pleasing. 


shows 


advertising These cards can 


Kellogg Company, 
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VIRUS MTF BEF MY EW 2? BBP E97 HBP % 
The Little Daughter Loves the Bees ; 


Geo. H. Ottens of San Antonio, Tex., is a good example of the sue 


cessful town beekeeper. When he was a mere boy, at the cost of many 


FR WR 


stings, he secured on his farm home in a single season six colonies of bees 
from trees, and hived them in box hives. He says that he then had never 
heard of a movable-frame hive, and robbed the bees himself till they all 
died. 


Here is his own story of his later experience with bees: 


CRECOR# es 


“T had no more experience with bees for a period of about 20 years. 
One day I was out in the back 
yard of my home in San An- 
tonio with the garden hose, do- 
ing some watering, when my 
wife came to the back door and 
said there was a swarm of bees 
coming over the house. They 
were traveling so fast I didn’t 
have time to do anything ex 
cept to turn the water on them. 
They settled on a small bush 
about 50 yards from me. I bor 
rowed a movable frame hive 
from a next-door neighbor with 
whose assistance I got them 
hived. After I had placed them 
in my yard I didn’t know what 
to do with them. One day an 
other neighbor who had a few 
bees told me how to handle 
them. He also told me that he 
had some books on bees which 
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A Back-lot Apiary in San Antonio. The Owner’s : 7 se 
Little Daughter Doesn’t Hesitate to Handle I borrowed and got busy read 
the Bees. ing. 


“When I worked with my 
bees, they would sting me and run my life-time partner into the house 
many times. I requeened them and got them quieted down so that we 
could go to the garage without putting on a beeveil. I read about bees 
and their habits until I could do pretty well with them, Last spring I had 
only two hives. I tried the Demaree plan of artificial swarming on one of 
them last season, which proved a success, and at the end of the season I 
extracted 205 pounds of honey from the two hives. In July I made four 
nuclei and now I have six strong colonies of Italian bees all in good mov 
able-frame hives. 

“T have a little girl seven years old who is very much interested in 
the bees. She goes out with me and watches me handle them, and doesn’t 
seem to fear their flying around her head. They don’t sting her. One of my 
neighbors, who is a beekeeper, has taken so much interest in her that he 
is preparing her a hive with glass sides so she can watch the bees work 
inside of the hive. She is shown in the accompanying picture handling a 
frame of bees.” 
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Geo. S. Demuth 








Swarm Returned to Its Hive 
Question A neighbor had a colony that 
swarmed on four consecutive days. The swarms 
came out and clustered for a few minutes, then 
went back to the hive each time. Why did they 
do this?!—-E. E. Morris, Arkansas. 


Answer.—-Evidently the queen was un- 
able to go with the bees. Therefore, when 
the bees missed her they returned to their 
hive. On the first attempt to swarm, the 
queen is sometimes apparently too heavy 
with eggs to fly, but, as a rule, on the 
second attempt, usually two days later, 
the queen has so reduced her weight that 
she is able to go with the swarm. In other 
cases, the queen becomes confused while 
the swarm is issuing and does not find her 
way out of the hive. When a clipped queen 
can not be found on the ground in front 
of the hive while the swarm is issuing she 
will often be found in the supers when 
the cover is lifted. In all such eases, after 
two or three attempts, the colony gives 
up trying to swarm with the old queen 
and waits until one of the young queens is 
ready to go with the swarm. This is usual- 
ly about eight days after the first swarm 
issued. Thus a prime swarm may issue 
accompanied by a virgin queen, 

Colony Has Drone Brood Only 

Question One of my colonies has drone 
brood only My record shows a young queen. 


What could be the cause of this?—Theo. C. 
Kirkpatrick, Indiana. 


Answer.—-The young queen may have 
died during the winter or early spring, 
or she may have become what is called a 
drone-layer. When a colony loses its queen 
during the winter when it can not rear 
another, worker bees try to perform the 
the queen by laying eggs, but 
these eggs, not being fertile, develop into 
drones. Such colonies are spoken of as 
having laying workers, It sometimes hap- 
pens that even young queens through im- 
perfect insemination or some other cause 
become incapable of laying fertilized eggs, 
thus becoming drone layers. In cases of a 
drone-laying queen, the condition can be 
remedied by finding and killing the queen 
introducing another. In the case of 
laying workers, it is often difficult to in- 
troduce a queen, although it can be done 
by an expert. The usual procedure with 
such a colony is to unite it with a weaker 
colony which has a good laying queen. 


work of 


and 


Newly-Hived Swarms Swarm Out 

Nearly all of the swarms to which 
| gave a frame of brood to hold them swarmed 
iguin later, sometimes without the old queen 


Que stion 





Should the frame of brood be taken away after 
a few days’?-—Marion Frasher, Delaware. 


Answer.—A serious objection to giving 
a frame of brood to prevent newly-hived 
swarms from swarming out is that queen 
cells are built on this frame 
of brood issues soon after 
the queen cells are started. Nursing young 
brood immediately is unnatural for a 
newly-hive swarm, and apparently the 
swarming instinct does not completely dis- 
appear when open brood is given to a 
newly-hived swarm. An entirely empty, 
dark often much better 
than a frame of brood to prevent swarm 
ing out. It is also advisable to place a 
hive body without frames below the regu- 
lar brood-chamber when hiving swarms, 
leaving it three or four days, or until the 
bees become well established in their new 
home when it should be taken away. This 
gives abundant clustering space below the 
frames in the brood-chamber and usually 
prevents swarming out. 

Percentage of Water in Nectar 

Question.-—Can you tell me the approximate 
percentage of water in nectar as the bees find 
it in the blossoms? I am aware that this will 
vary from time to time and would not be uni 


form for all flowers.—Gorden C. Hunter, Wash- 
ington, 


Answer.—Some recent studies of nev- 
tar, reported in the February, 1929, issue 
of this journal, indicate a wide variation 
in the sugar content from slightly above 
10 per cent to slightly above 75 per cent. 
The water content of nectar is usually 
given as somewhere around. 60 per cent, 
but the under the different 
weather conditions must be extremely 
great. When both soil and atmosphere 
contain large amounts of moisture, nectar 
is quite thin, appearing almost like water 
when shaken from the comb. On the other 
hand, during exceedingly hot and dry 
weather, such as occurred last July where 
the drouth was most severe, the nectar 
dried down until erystals of sugar were 
left in the nectaries of the flowers. 

Behavior of Colony Having Laying Workers 

Question.-Will a colony that has laying 


workers carry in pollen’——E. R. Ferrer, West 
Virginia. 


Answer.—Yes. They will sometimes 
carry in large amounts of pollen, but usu- 
ally such colonies become less and less 
active so that queenless colonies can often 
be detected simply by noting the activity 
of the 


sometimes 


and a swarm 


brood comb is 


variation 


bees at the entrance. Since such 
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olonies do not use much pollen, they 
iften store so much that some combs are 
Imost filled with this material. 

Drones Above Excluder 


Question When colonies are wintered in 
vo stories and the extra story is placed on top 


f the super with the queen excluder on top 
f the brood chamber, what becomes of the 
irones that will emerge in the extra brood 


hamber!—G. F. Sullivan, West Virginia. 


Answer.—If no opening is left above 
the exeluder through which the drones 
an escape, they will be trapped above the 
xcluder. When the hive is opened, many 
f these drones will escape, especially if 
the hive is opened during the middle of 
the day or early afternoon when drones 
re anxious to fly. If the drones are not 
illowed to escape, many of them will be 
found dead on the exeluder, thus shutting 
ff ventilation and easy access to the su- 
pers. In such the excluder should 
be cleaned of dead drones. During the 
honey flow, it is a good plan to slide one 


cases, 


f the supers forward on the hive, leaving 
in opening at the back through which the 
may Also 
hould be eliminated as far as possible 
by proper full founda- 


drones escape. drone comb 


use of sheets of 

tion in the frames. 

Amount of Time Required in Caring for Bees 
Question Can give me an idea of the 

imount of time necessary to care for bees dur- 


ng @ season, that is, the average time for a 
olony ?-—W. A. McDonell, North Dakota. 


Answer.—This depends so much upon 


you 


the beekeeper, the locality, the type of 
ioney produced (whether comb or extract- 
ed), the equipment, and the size of the 
honey crop, that it would be difficult to 
irrive at an average figure for all condi- 
tions. As a rule, much more time is spent 


n caring for bees than is necessary. 
Kixperienced beekeepers soon learn to pro- 
vide eonditions well in advance of the 


needs of the colony at each visit so that 
but a few visits are required during the 
season. After the apiary or apiaries are 
established, the time spent in actually 

honey can be reduced from 
vear to year by careful planning to elimi- 
nate waste motion. A preliminary report 
of studies by the Bureau of Entomology 
the Bureau of Agricultural Econom- 
recently published, give figures 
hased upon operations in several west 
ern states. In three moderate-sized api- 
aries the number of hours expended per 
colony was 2.36, 2.51 and 3.52 respective- 
lv. These evidently operated for 
extracted honey production. Other figures 
obtained in study great 
variation from the above figures. Elimi- 


producing 


and 


ics, 


were 


this show a 
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nating all unnecessary labor and assum 
ing good equipment, from two to three 
hours per colony, depending upon the size 
of the crop, should be sufficient time to 
produce a crop of extracted honey. For 
comb honey production, the time required 
would be more, probably four to five hours 
per colony. 


Entrance Above Excluder 


Question. have had practically no surplus 
comb honey from colonies having an excluder 
while others store a fair crop. Do you think it 


would be practical to arrange an entrance just 


above the excluder, thus giving the colony two 
entrances? The bees attending the brood could 
fly from the regular entrance while others 
could use the upper entrance to store their 
honey in the supers Denton Taylor, New Jer 
sey. 


As a rule, it is not 


execluders 


Answer. necessary 


to use when producing comb 


honey, except when hiving swarms on 
frames of foundation and transferring the 
unfinished supers from the parent colony 
on the hive, or when confining the 
queen to the brood-chamber if food-cham 


bers are tiered up over colonies not used 


new 


for comb-honey production. When queens 
lay eggs in comb-honey sections, it is usu 
ally they 
comb. This can be prevented by using full 


because contain some drone 
sheets of foundation in the sections. How- 
ever, during a good honey flow, excluders 
are but little if any hindrance to work in 
the provided the are 
strong enough for profitable comb-honey 
Providing an entrance just 
above the exeluder works all right for 


supers, colonies 


production. 


extracted honey production but not for 
comb-honey production. Bees do not build 
comb readily near an opening in comb- 
honey supers. Therefore, the sections ad- 
jacent to the entrance would not be filled 
promptly. 
Rearing Workers or Drones at Will 

Question.— Does the queen control the sex 

of the eggs, whether workers or drones, or do 


worker bees control this as they do in the case 
of queen cells?—Otto W. Kibler, Michigan. 


Answer.—Apparently the queen lays 
drone eggs or worker eggs at will. If she 
lays drone eggs in worker cells, the result 
is drones, and no modification by the work 
ers can change the sex. In the case of 
the not changed by the 
workers. To rear a queen, the bees must 


queens, sex is 
start with a female egg which is capable 
of becoming either a worker or a queen de 
pending on the care and the feeding. The 
workers no doubt influence the queens to 
lay drone eggs when drones are wanted, 
so that the workers rather than the queens 
determine when drones shall be reared as 


well as the number that shall be reared. 
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~ Talks to Beginners 
Geo. S. Demuth 





June is an outstanding month for bee- 
keepers. In much of the North Temperate 
Zone, the main honey flow should begin 
some time during this month. In many 
southern localities, the bees have already 
filled their supers and the honey from 
the early honey flow has already been 
harvested. In these localities, surplus hon- 
ey may be stored from later sources after 
an interval of a dearth of nectar, so that 
even in many southern localities June is 
an important honey month. Further north, 
many beekeepers should now be in the 
midst of the early honey flow for their 
locality, while in the northern portion of 
the United States and in Canada, the 
main honey flow may not begin until the 
middle of the month or later. This is, 
therefore, a month during which the bees 
should reeeive close attention, both in 
the South and in the North. 

In many northern localities, the bees 
have stored considerable honey from fruit 
bloom, dandelion and other nectar-bearing 
plants. In many eases, neglected colonies 
stored so much honey from these early 
sources that they became crowded and 
many cases, 
swarms have issued and gone 
then eight or nine days later two 
or more afterswarms have come from the 


swarmed. In entirely too 
prime 


away; 


same colonies, leaving them almost de- 
pleted of bees. These colonies have thus 
worthless so far as securing a 
crop of honey this year is concerned, un- 
less in a locality having a honey flow in 
the fall. In many eases, the swarms have 


become 


heen hived in a new hive placed on a 
new stand, thus dividing the working 
force of the colony into two or more 


parts, none of which will be able to store 
much surplus this year unless in a local- 
ity having a fall honey honey flow. No 
wonder those who keep bees in this way 
say that they are not profitable! 


Discouraging Swarming During Honey 
Flow 
who have been able to coax 
their colonies through the month of May 
without and who have also 
been careful to keep them well supplied 
with stores until the beginning of the 
main honey flow, should have their colo- 
condition when the hon 
ey harvest begins. In the clover region, 
the first super should be given usually 


Those 


swarming 


nies in excellent 


a= 


about 10 days after the first white clover 
blossoms begin to appear. Much ean bi 
done to keep the bees so busy in the su 
pers during the honey flow that they will 
not attempt to swarm, but when produc- 
ing comb honey, some of the colonies are 
liable to swarm during the midst of the 
main honey flow, just when the entire 
working foree of the colony should be 
kept together. 

When this occurs, the working force 
can be kept together, so that work in the 
will not be interrupted, by hiv- 
ing the swarm in a new hive on the old 
stand, moving the old hive to one side 
and transferring the supers from it to 
the new hive. Then, on the seventh day, 
move the old hive to an entirely new lo- 
cation, as deseribed in these “Talks” last 
month, This puts the working force all 
in one hive, leaving the parent colony to 
build up as the brood emerges and requeen 
itself without sending out a second and 
probably a third swarm. 

How to Control Swarming 

Those who are busy elsewhere during 
the day can control swarming by examin- 
ing the colonies once a week to look for 
queen cells being built in preparation for 


supers 


swarming. The bees give about a week’s 
notice of their intentions to swarm by 
starting queen cells. The swarm can usu 
be expected to issue at about the 
time the first of these queen cells is seal- 
ed. By taking out the combs one by one 
looking along the lower edge, the 
newly-started queen cells can usually be 
found readily. At first, they appear as 
little waxen cups in an inverted position. 
In other words, they hang vertically from 
the comb instead of being in a horizontal 


ally 


and 


position, as are the cells in which work 
ers and drones are reared. Also they are 
larger than either worker cells or drone 
cells, and are circular in shape instead 
of hexagonal. 

Sometimes these queen-cell cups 
built long before the colonies begin mak 
ing definite preparations for swarming, 
but when eggs or larvae are found in 
them the colony may be expected to 
swarm within six or eight days unless 
something is done to prevent. If the queen 
cells contain only eggs or very small lar 


are 


vae, the colony can sometimes be induced 


to give up swarming by destroying every 
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queen cell (mashing them down) and 
giving another super, if more room is 
needed. If the queen cells are more ad- 
vaneed, containing large larvae and a 
arge amount of larval food (the white 
jelly-like substance surrounding the lar- 
vae), destroying the queen cells does not 
prevent swarming, as a rule. In such 
eases, an artificial swarm can be made, 
thus making it unnecessary to watch for 
the swarm to issue. 

To do this, find the queen, place the 
comb on which she is found in an empty 
hive or a box made to hold one or two 
combs, then shake most of the bees from 
the combs, shaking them back into their 
own hive and setting the combs as shaken 
into another hive. After two or three of 
the combs have been taken out, a frame 
of foundation can be put into the hive 
as each subsequent comb is removed. 
Transfer at least two combs to the new 
hive without shaking the bees from them 
in order that there shall be enough bees 
to eare for the brood. Put a queen ex- 
ecluder on the hive, into which the bees 
have been shaken, then put the supers 
back in place, take the queen from the 
comb on which she was found and set 
her down at the entrance of the hive, 
making sure that she runs in. If the 
weather is hot, it is a good plan to place 
an entirely empty brood chamber under 
the brood chamber now containing frames 
of foundation, leaving it there for a few 
days so that the bees will not be inclined 
to swarm out. It should be taken away 
within three or four days. The parent 
hive ean then be handled in exactly the 
same manner as the parent hive is han- 
dled in natural swarming, as described 
in these “Talks” in the last issue under 
the sub-head, “Preventing After Swarm- 
ing.” However, when shaking bees from 
the combs, the one containing the finest 
queen cell should be set into the new 
hive without shaking, then the other 
cells should be destroyed, since 
shaking the combs containing queen cells 
often injures the young queens within. 


queen 


Another way to control swarming with- 
out watching for the swarms to issue is 
known as the dequeening method. When 
colonies are found building queen cells 
in preparation for swarming, the queen 
is found and killed (unless she is of spe- 
cial value, in which the comb on 
which she was found with adhering bees 
ean be put into a hive to form a nucleus 
colony, and all queen cells are destroyed. 


case 
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Nine or ten days later, all queen cells are 
again destroyed and a young, laying 
queen is introduced by means of an intro- 
ducing cage. 

Tiering Up Supers 

Some seasons, a single super will hold 
all of the surplus honey a colony is able 
to store. In such cases, it is better not 
to give a second super, thus inducing the 
bees to finish the first more com- 
pletely. During other seasons it may re- 
quire five or six supers to hold all of the 
surplus honey the colony can store. Dur- 
ing some seasons, it requires a month or 
more for the colony to fill a single super, 
while during other seasons they may fill 
a super in less than a week. It, therefore, 
requires close watching during a major 
honey flow to be sure that the colonies 
are given supers as fast as needed. 

When the honey flow is slow or when 
the colony is weak, the bees are inclined 
to begin their work in the middle of the 
supers and expand it as more room is 
needed. During a heavy honey flow, they 
often begin work in the entire super at 
once, thus making it necessary within a 
few days to give additional room. During 
a slow honey flow, the second super need 
not be given until the bees begin working 
in the outside sections if comb honey is 
being produced, or begin filling the out- 
side combs if extracted honey is being 
produced. In such eases, the second super 
should be placed on top of the first if 
the honey flow continues slow. 

If the honey flow is rapid and work is 
started throughout the entire super, a 
second super should be given often within 
a few days after the first is given. In 
such cases the second super should be 
placed under the first before much honey 
is stored in the first one, provided condi- 
tions are favorable for a continuation of 
the honey flow. Thus, during a heavy hon- 
ey flow, five or six supers may be tiered 
up on the hives before any are finished 
ready to take off, but care should always 
be taken to avoid expanding super room 
too rapidly. If in doubt, it is well to put 
the new super on top of the partly fin- 
ished ones. 

When producing comb honey, the sec- 
tions should have full sheets of founda- 
tion which nearly touch the sides and 
reach to within about \% inch of the bot- 
tom. For extracted honey, empty combs 
in the supers are best, but if these are 
not at hand, the frames should have full 
sheets of foundation. 


one 
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Beginners’ Experiences---All Kinds 








By O. N. Looker | 





Began with Stray Swarms 

In the summer of 1929, Gilbert Carlson 
secured three stray swarms. He put two 
of these in 8-frame hives and one in a 
box. In the fall he had to be away from 
home and did not get back till Chistmas 
when he packed his bees by wrapping 
bags about them, and they lived through. 
Last summer the bees in the box hive and 
in one of the 8-frame hives swarmed. But 
he got 120 pounds of honey from the two 
hives, including two supers of comb hon- 
ey, and got the bees transferred from the 
box into a hive. He also got two two- 
pound packages of bees from the South 
last summer put these on founda- 
tion. Both built up and gave him 40 
pounds of honey each. 


and 


* * . 


Bees Aren’t the Only Stingers 

When a beginner gets his first bees, he 
sometimes finds that he can get “stung” 
by something beside the bees. In fact, 
there is likely to be just this sort of sting- 
ing if the beginner buys his bees locally 
and doesn’t know his man. F, E. Adams of 
Allegan, Mich., began his beekeeping by 
contracting with a neighbor for five colo- 
nies of bees, all of which were to be trans- 
ferred into new hives. Adams secured the 
help of a state apiary man, who selected 
and transferred three of these colonies, 
while the original owner of the bees was 
seleeting and transferring the other two. 
The three that the state man selected 
built up and did a lot of honey business 
the first season. But the other two—well, 
\dams there no doubt the 
owner knew which ones he wanted to sell. 
“Let the buyer beware.” 


says ean be 


* o * 


Those Six Swarms 

Not many beekeepers get their success- 
ful start in beekeeping by failing. But 
Klzie Adam, who lives near Erie, Pa., did 
something very like that. He started with 
one colony. He weleomed swarming—the 
more the merrier. At the end of his first 
season of swarm catching, he had seven 
colonies and was very well satisfied with 
things in general. He had multiplied his 
original bee capital by seven. Then win- 


ter eame, and those seven weak colonies 


were soon done for. The next spring found 
him a disillusioned but wiser novice in 
beekeeping. He sent for seven three 
pound packages of bees to a southern 
shipper to fill his seven empty hives. At 
the same time he sent for a beekeepers’ 
journal and a book on beekeeping—and 
he learned about swarming from them 
That season (1930) he secured an average 
honey crop of about 100 lbs. from each of 
those seven new colonies, and today is a 
happy and contented beekeeper. But h: 
got up by slipping down. 

* * - 


A Swarm of Swarming Troubles 

James E. All lives on a hundred-acre 
farm and has a dairy of 18 cows to tend. 
He began his beekeeping by buying two 
colonies of bees from a neighbor for $6.00 
and moving them to his own place early 
in the spring. He fed them sugar syrup 
and they built up fast. It was not long 
till they began to swarm and to swarm 
a-plenty. The first swarm clustered on a 
branch of a tree near the ground. He 
placed a new hive under it with a bran 
sack at the front of it. Then he tackled 
them—without gloves or veil. The first 
swarm is a nervous job for the beginner 
generally, and Mr. All was no exception 
to the rule. He shook that swarm and he 
shook it hard, with the result that a good 
share of the bees landed on him. The bees 
not pleased with this particular 
brand of shaking, and Mr. All very soon 
gave up his idea of standing perfectly 
still. How they did pepper him! But they 
went in the hive and stayed in. Within 
three weeks he had had three more 
swarms from his two original hives, and 
he didn’t sueceed in getting any of these 
hived. But the swarm that he did succeed 
in hiving built up in fine shape and gave 
some surplus. The second season of his 
Mr. All ran into a lot more 
of swarming, but he closed the season 
with nine colonies of bees, and is going 
forward to real success in beekeeping. An 
old beekeeper might have suggested to 
Mr. All that he could probably have 
avoided all troubles from “after 
swarms” if he had destroyed all but one 
of the queen cells in the parent colony 
after the issuing of the first swarm. 


were 


beekeeping, 


his 
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“HERE'S HONEY, 
HONEY!” 
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FINE, AS LONG AS LT 
KEEP THEM MY WIFES 
MOTHER REFUSES TO 





















WAT ROTTON WET 
WEAT KER— ROTTON 
SOR THE FLOWERS 
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LITTLE BOZOS THE 
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GEE (T MAKES 
MY MoUTHA WATER 
TO THINK OF ALL 
THE HONEY IT'LL 
GET WHEN THIS 
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GROWS VP/ 
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Sell and Buy Here 


CLASSIFIED ADS 


Only responsible advertisers and honest advertisements will be 
w advertisers not known 


erences required from ne 


admitted to these columns. Ref 


to us. Rate—7 cents per counted word each in 


sertion. Copy should be in the 15th of month preceding. 


’ TL 


HONEY FOR SALE 


seennenenee eens 


SU 





vieennon 


We do not guarantee the reliability of hon 
, although we require strict references 
from them From Our Guarantee and Adver 
tising Conditions 


TON 


Sueper 


" 
ey eller 


extracted clover honey, 5%ec 


Grand Island, Nebr 


FOR SALE 
W Cousineau 


John 


Extracted and comb honey M 
Moorhead, Minn. 


CLOVER HONEY—Comb and extracted. Dr. 
I Kohn & Son, Grover Hill, Ohio. 


CHOICE clover honey, in 5-Ib. pails, 60-Ib 
cans. C. J. Baldridge, Kendaia, N. Y 

LOWER prices on comb and extracted hon 
ey. Write H. G. Quirin, Bellevue, Ohio 

FOR SALI Amber honey of heavy body, in 
Peter W. Sowinski, Fort Pierce, Fla. 

AMBER extracted honey. Leroy R 
Meridian, N. Y 

WHITE clover extracted 
price and sample 
lowa 


barre! 


sradley. 


Write for 
Kalona, 


honey. 
Kalona Honey Co., 


RUCALYPTUS extracted honey in 60-Ib. tins, 
6c. FE. F. Lane & Son, 325 Davis St., San Fran 
cisco, Calif 

OHIO'S finest extracted white clover honey. 
Price on request. Sample, 15c. Geo. Morrison, 
Cloverdale. Ohio 

FOR SALE 
ey, case or carload. Also amber 


Extra choice white clover hon 
David Run 


ning. Filion, Mich 
FOR SALE—-White clover honey in 60-Ib 
cans. None finer. Satisfaction guaranteed. J. F. 


Moore, Tiffin, Ohio 


HONEY FOR SALE All grades, any quan 
tity. H. & S. Honey & Wax Company, Inc., 265 
Greenwich St New Nork City. 


CLOVER 
Satisfaction 
J. Stahiman 

FOR SALE 
ber in 60-Ib 10-Ib. and 5-lb. tins 


choice, ripened on bees 
Case or quantity. E 
Ohio 


honev 
guaranteed 
Grover Hill 


Three cars white and light am- 
Write for 


price Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, Ill 
NEW crop. clover-basswood blend honey 
packed in new 60-lb. cans. Write for prices 


Meyer Toom, Knoxville, Ia., Rt. 4 


Buckwheat honey put up in 60 


Sample, 10¢ 


FOR SALE 


Ib. tin can granulated; also bottled clover 
honey put up in all standard-size containers. 
F. M. Babeock, Fredonia, N. Y. 


HONEY Our finest white clover, 60-Ib. can, 
$5.25; 120 Ibs., $10. J. G. Burtis, Marietta, 
N. ¥ 


FEW CASES each amber and white extract 
ed honey in 60s. H. E. Crowther, Jefferson, 
Ohio 

FOR SALE A-No. 1 white clover basswood 
blend extracted honey, 120 Ibs. per case. State 
quantity wanted and I will quote price. Leon 
ard S. Griggs, 711 Avon St., Flint, Mich 


FINEST quality 
Carsonville, Mich 


: FOR SALE—Amber extracted honey. Geo 
M. Sowarby, Cato, N. Y 


clover honey. Lewis Klaty 





LIGHT amber in 60s, per case or more, 5%: 
Sample, 10c. Wm. J. Martin, Croswell, Mich 


CHOICE clover basswood honey in new 60 
lb. cans, 7%ec per lb. Sample, 15c. Noah Bord 
ner, Holgate, Ohio 


MAKE offer on 1931 crop shallow fram« 
comb and some extracted from 400 colonies 
Merritt B. Cook, Arlington, Nebr. 


FANCY white comb, $3.50 case; No. 1 white 
$3.00: clover-basswood extracted, 7%c: buck 
wheat, 6c, in 60-lb. cans. C. B. Howard, Geneva 
we 


NEW YORK state comb and extracted honey, 
buckwheat and clover, any quantity, all size 
packages. Five-pound pails my specialty. Ed 
ward T. Cary, 124 Williams St., Syracuse, N. Y 


NEW CROP SHALLOW FRAME COMB 
HONEY, also section honey, nice white stock 
securely packed, available for shipment now 
Colorado Honey Producers’ Assn., Denver, Colo 


RASPBERRY HONEY—-In new 60-lb. cans 
for 10¢ a lb. In 10-lb. cans, by mail or ex 
postpaid, for $2.50 a can. Sample by 
mail, 20c. Elmer Hutchinson & Son, Lake City, 
Mich. 


FOR SALE—wWell ripened white sweet clo 
ver honey. Don’t let your customers be without 
honey. The stock we furnish will please them 
Write today for prices. Colorado Honey Pro 
Association, Denver, Colo. 


We sell the best. Comb in carriers 
of eight cases each—extracted basswood, buck 
wheat. sweet clover, white clover and light 
amber. Tell us what you can use for prices 
A. TI. Root Company of Chicago, 224-30 W 
Huron St Chicago, Ill 


press 


ducers’ 


HONEY 


HONEY AND WAX WANTED 


BEEKEEPERS TAKE NOTE—AIll our hon 
ey-producing friends should take note of the 
following from the ‘‘Guarantee and Advertis 
ing Conditions’’ of Gleanings in Bee Culture 
‘*‘We will not guarantee any honey buyer's 
financial responsibility and advise all beekeep 
ers to sell for cash only or on C. O. D. terms 
except when the buyer has thoroughly estab 
lished his credit with the seller.’’ 





WANTED—Car lots of honey. State quan 
tity, shipping point, and price. Mail sample 
Hamilton, Wallace & Bryant, Los Angeles, 
Calif 

HONEY WANTED—-60-lb. cans white clover 
extracted. Only low bids considered. Submit 
sample and price. Roscoe F. Wixson, Dundee 
New York. 

WANTED A car or less quantity of whit: 
honey, in 60-lb. cans. Mail sample and quote 
lowest cash price for same. J. S. Bulkley, Bir 
mingham, Mich. 
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WE need several hundred pounds of bees- 6 per case. Write for circulars, inclosing 10c 
1x at once. Who has it to sell and how much for samples. Griswold Honey Co., Madison, 
ive you? Address Rev. Geo. D. C. Coddington, Ohio, U. S. A 
Vest Middleton, Ohio. - CE waeinaiitineiaiiiaae ) : 
CASH FOR HONEY—We are regular carload BEE SUPPLY SPECI TIES | 
ivers of good quality white to water == AL 

ne idress W. F. Straub Laboratories, Iinc., ae sini eae 

20 seotienees Highway, Chicago, Hil. METAL EYELETS in your frames will stop 


‘i the WIRE SAG which is responsible for most 
WANTED—Shipments of “old comb and cap SAGGED COMB. METAL EYELETS, per 
ngs for rendering. We pay the highest cash 1000, 60c. Handy tool for inserting eyelets, 
d trade prices, charging but 5c a pound for 25c; postage, 3c per 1000. Superior Be — 
ix rendered. The Fred W. Muth Co., Pearl Ogden, Utah. 

d Walnut Sts.. Cincinnati, Ohio 











FOR SALE BEES AND QUEENS FOR SALE 
\0 LBS. Dadant’s new wired foundation, 50c WHOLE colonies of bees, if advertised for 
» ih. Gerald Saur, Ft Atkinson, Wis. sale in these columns, must either be guaran 
aaa — . Col a a Tor 10. teed free from disease, or, if not so guaran 
VENTY good usec olorac Mict teed, the exact condition of the bees and the 
ime hives. Leland Farnsworth, Davison, Mich conditions of sale must be clearly stated in 
FOR SALE—228 used comb-honey supers the advertisement; or, it will be satisfactory 
. S. Reed, 214 Mich. Ave., East Lansing, Mich. if the advertiser will agree to furnish a certifi- 
- —, | cate of health from some authorized bee in- 
FOR SALE—Root’s four-frame automati spector at time of sale. 

mey extractor in A-1 condition. C. E. Glover, : 
Kalamazoo, R. R. 6, Mich. SELECTED untested queens, 40c each, $4.50 
, ~ per dozen. N. B. Smith & Company, Calhoun, 

MAKE queen introduction SURE. One Alabama. 

SAFIN cage by —_ “C ; five for $1.00. Allen REACROFT select Italian queens. One, 75c; 
itham Rorwicatows, pow .— ———— five, $3.50; ten, $6.50. Satisfaction guaranteed 
NE Ww YORK state distributors. Standard Geo. H. Rea, Reynoldsville, Pa. 
nd Dadant bee supplies. New low prices. SCIENTIFICALLY linebred Italian queens 

Chenango Honey Co., Sherburne, N. Y. throughout the year. HONEYVILLE QUEEN 


APIARIES, Rt. 1, Monrovia, Calif. 


FOR SALE—Cheap, used honey cans, two to 


ise, in good condition, limited quantity. E. Rau FOR SALE—TWIN-DEL QUALITY QUEENS 
« Company, 110 N. Franklin St., Chicago, Ll. and ROOT QUALITY BEEKEEPERS’ SUP 
- aaa _ a PLIES. Prompt service. W. G. Lauver, Middle 

FOR SALE—100% pure maple syrup; 100% town, Pa. 


ure country sorghum; comb and _ extracted 


mey. C. J. Morrison, 1235 Lincoln Way West, BRIGHT three-banded or golden Italian 


2e The very best, balance of seasor 50c¢ 

Shes ; | queens. ; , bala ason, 50« 

ith Bend, Ind : each; 50 to 100 lots, 45c. Taylor Apiaries, Lu 
BEST quality bee supplies, attractive prices, verne, Ala. 


prompt shipment. Illustrated catalog upon re- | — . as "Fa ——__—— 
juest. We take beeswax in trade for bee sup- | I ALIAN - oe mt oa a thr is y 
plies. The Colors loney Producers’ Assoc., | 300@ aS Can be raised. Satistaction guaranteed, 
pli The olorado Honey r health certificate, 50c each: over 25. 45¢ each. 





Denver, Colo. — a Homer W. Richard, 1411 Champnolle, ElDorado, 
COMB FOUNDATION—Note these low prices Ark. 
m 20-lb. lots: Medium brood, 54c; thin sec a = —- — 
tion, 60c. Can furnish the new non-sagging ; betes ge a pos teeny producing large 
foundation. Wax worked at lowest rates. E. S. o; aut! a 6e8, SOrIK < ow to tip. Untested, 
Robinson, Mayville, N. Y. $1.00. Select untested, $1.25 each. Select test 
™» =e — _—— ed, $3.00 each. Dr. W hite Bee Company, San 


ATCHLEY BEE GL OVE—AIll pure white dia, Texas 
heavy duck, 22 inches long. Washing these - - er : 
gloves while on hands makes them sting proof. . FOR SALE-—20 colonies of Italian bees in 
Postpaid, 75¢ per pair. Discount to dealers. mg mg ae rt a oe = 

. y %. i 8, “. ’ y f B. B « 
Wm. Atchley, 144 Campus Ave., Upland, Calif. look them over. Guaranteed free from disease. 

FOR SALE Fine quality queen-mailing = Hattendorf, _Ocheyedan, lowa. 
cages; Root quality bee supplies; both comb — — 
ind extracted honey. Orders filled promptly. 
Write us or drive over M53, fifty miles north 
f Detroit. Hamilton Bee Supply Co., Almont, 
Mich. 

BARGAIN LIST—Every item in good usable 
ondition, priced to sell quickly. eason for 
elling, no longer listed in our catalog. Brushes, 
irtons, glass jars, lithographed pails, smok- 
ers, veils, box seats, feeders, section presses, 
hipping cases, foundation, queen cages, etc. 
Vrite for free list. G. B. Lewis Company, Wa 
tertown, Wis ITALIAN BEES AND QUEENS—Prompt 

‘HONEY MAPLE TABLE SYRUP.” The | ®"4 safe delivery guaranteed. No sickness. 2-Ib 
vorld’s finest table syrup and the only table package with young queen, $2.30; 3 Ib. package 
vrup containing honey and it took us five with young queen, $2.90. Queens, $60.00 per 
ears to perfect it Spec ial low prices this 100. A liberal discount on large orders Wilton 
month on pints of table syrup, % pints of 100% O. Plauche, Cottonport, Louisiana, R. R. No. 2. 


SPECIAL price on ‘golden and three-banded 
queens for June and July. Select untested, 80c 
each; 12 to 25, 75c each: 25 to 100, 65c¢ each 
Select tested, $1.50 each. Carolina Bee Co., 
Geo. Elmo Curtis, Megr., Kenansville, N. OC. 


ONL Y $2.80 “for a 3-Ib. pkg., any quantity, 
with young laying queen on comb. Three-banded 
and golden bees. Health inspected. Full weight 
Shipped on date wanted. Special 5-lb. pkg. on 
2 frames brood and queen, $5.00 each. Clover 
land Apiary, Hamburg, La. 





sire maple syrup and 1-lb. jars, of our finest EARLY PACKAGE BEES—Prompt shipment 
white clover honey, only $4.00 per case of each, beginning May 1. Two-pound package without 
or $2.00 per doz. and six 5-Ib. pails clover queen, $2.50; three-pound, $3.50. Add price of 
honey, $3.50, or buckwheat, $3.00 here F. O. B queen if wanted. Choice hardy Italian queens, 
Madison, O. Only $1.00 per gallon for table $1.00; 10 for $9.00: safe arrival guaranteed. 
syrup in 5-gal. tins. Maple syrup, $1.75 per Birdie M. Hartle, 924 Pleasant St., Reynolds- 


gal. in same tins, $2.00 per gal. in gallon tins, ville, Pa 
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40c QUEENS in lots of 25 or more; less, 45c 
each. Extra select strain of bright Italians; 
very carefully reared. They are good as money 
will buy, state inspected, safe arrival. They will 
please you. Willie Groom, Gashland, Mo. 


THREE-BANDED ITALIAN PACKAGE 
BEES—Two-pound package with select un- 
tested queens, $2.50 each. (Oversize.) Three- 


pound package with queens, $3.00 each. May 
delivery, health certificate, satisfaction guaran- 
teed. The Gooch Apiaries, Farmersville, Texas 





GOLDEN Italian queens producing golden 
very gentle, good honey gatherers, health 
certificate with queens. Tested, $1.25; select 
tested, $2.00; untested, one, $1.00; 2 to 5, 
G0c each; 6 to 11, 80e each; 12 or more, 70c 
each. Untested, July to November, 80c each; 
6, $4.20: 12 or more, 60c each. D. T. Gaster, 
Kandleman, N. C 

CHOICE 


pleasure to 


bees, 


queens that are a 
work with and be proud to own 
Requeen with stock that has been bred and 
selected in the North the past 28 years for 
winterers, hustlers, gentleness and fine 
One queen, $1.00; 2 or more, 90c each; 
dozen. Breeders, $10.00 each. Emil W. 
Giutekunst, Colden, N. Y. 


bright Italian 


vood 
color 


S4U.00 


DAY'S golden Italian queens, balance of 
season, any number, 50c each. To meet com 
petition the price had to be cut, but they are 
still the big bright hustling kind—ones that 
will please you to look at and add profits to 
your income. They are shipped with a guaran- 
tee to be second to none. Two-pound package 
or two-frame nuclei, $2.25 each. E. Day, 
Honoraville, Ala. 


WRIGHT'S golden queens, 50c each. This 
year I have by far the best queens I have ever 
offered. Better breeding stock and improved 
methods in queen-rearing enables me to fur- 
nish queens excelled by none. My bright Ital- 


ian bees are gentle, beautiful, and excellent 
honey-producers. I guarantee purely mated 
queens, no disease, safe arrival and entire sat- 


isfaction. W. C. Wright, Smithville, Mo. 

THE NORMA ROY APIARY—Italian bees 
and queen, 2 Ibs. bees, with queen on combs, 
brood and honey, $2.10; 3 Ibs. bees, with queen 
and two combs brood and honey, $3.10; 4 Ibs. 
with two combs brood and honey, $3.60. Safe 
arrival guaranteed and a health certificate with 
each shipment. All loss will be immediately re- 
placed. Norma E. Roy, Hessmer, La. 


MAYEUX BEE CO.—Italian bees and queens, 
‘*Honey Girl’’ strain. 3 Ibs. bees with queen, 
$2.75 each: 3 Ibs. bees, two frames brood with 
queen, $3.50 each; 4 Ibs. bees, two frames 
brood with queen, $4.00 each; 5 Ibs. bees, two 
frames brood with queen, $4.75 each. Queens 
untested, 50c each. Health certificate with each 
shipment. Safe arrival guaranteed. Mayeux Bee 
Co., Hamburg, La. 


If you want gentle bees, good honey gath- 
erers, my strain of golden Italians will please 


vou. Prices: 1 untested, $1.00; 2 to 5, 90¢ 
each: 6 to 11, 80¢ each; 12 to 49, 70c each; 50 
or more, 65¢ each. Tested, $1.25; select tested, 
2.00. After July 1, deduct 10¢ per queen from 
ill the above prices on untested. Tested and 
elect tested will remain the same, Circular on 
request. Health certificate, safe arrival and 


atisfaction. Hazel V. Bonkemeyer, R. 2, Ran 


dleman, N. C. 


PACKAGE BEES AND QUEENS—Good 
enough for anybody; cheap enough for every- 
body. If you are not satisfied, we will refund 
your money and let you keep the bees. Three 
hand Italians, State inspected. 2-Ib. package or 


2-fr. nucleus with untested queen, $1.65 each. 
Ten, $1.50. 3-lb. package or 3-frame nucleus, 
with queen, $2.25 each; ten, $2.15. Untested 
queens, 3 for $1.00; 6 for $1.95; 12, $3.75. 


Remember our guarantee. Crenshaw County Api- 
Rutledge, Ala 


ries 
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CAUCASIAN queens, after June 1: One, 65c 
ten, $6.00; 25 or more, 55c each. Safe arriva 
and satisfaction. Lewis & Tillery Bee Co., R 
6, Greenville, Ala. 

$2.75—-3-lb. pkg. bees on a standard Hoffma: 
frame of brood and honey with queen intro 
duced before leaving. Natural feed for transit 
Easy to transfer in hive on arrival. 10 or mor: 
pkgs., $2.65 each. 5-lb. pkg. on two frames of 
honey and brood with tested queen introduced 
$4.50 each. Pure Italian, full weight, healt! 
certificate. Remember, I fill the order on re 
ceipt of order myself. Liberty Apiary, C. A 
Mayeux, Prop., Hamburg, La. 

LL ! | ! 


HELP WANTED 





WANTED—Reliable experienced man for ap 
ary work until December. Reference required 
John Kneser, Hales Corners, Wis. 


WANTED TO EXCHANGE | 





WILL exchange bees or queens for bee sup 
plies. Crenshaw County Apiaries, Rutledge, Ala 

WANTED—To exchange pure maple syrup 
for bees or comb honey. y. &. Pearson, West 
Milton, Ohio. 


45c Queens 


Finest quality high grade pure three-banded 
Italians, 45¢ each; 6, $2.50; 12, $5.00. 


G. H. Merrill, Rt. 7, Greenville, 8. C. 








Italian Queens 


Selected untested. For June delivery, 35 cts 
each, any number. No diseases and guaranteed 
to please you, or we will buy them back. Queens 
shipped same day order received. 


MANGHAM APIARIES Co., Mangham, La. 














i | 
| BEES and QUEENS | 
: CIRCULAR FREE Hl 
J. F. MeVAY 
JACKSON ALABAMA 











Norman Bros.’ Queens 


40c* is" 


Not cheap queens and bees but queens and 
bees of the best at a cheap price. Every queen 
guaranteed purely mated, safe arrival and sat 
isfaction. Packages guaranteed, health certifi 
cate, full weight, light weight cages and safe 
arrival. One 2-lb. package with select untested 
queen, $2.00 each. 


Norman Bros.’ Apiaries 
T. L. NORMAN, Mgr. NAPTEL, ALA. 
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Mott’s Northern-bred Italian Queens 
NON-SWARMING 


June, ,INGS 


Select untested. Guaranteed purely mated or 
» free queen. Why 


ith testimonials, 


April, May, $1.10; 6, $5.75. June Ist, $1.00; 

$5.50: 12, $11.00; 50, $42.50. Sel. tested, 
$2.00. Virgins, 50c; 12, $5.00. 

No disease, Safe delivery and satisfaction 


uaranteed 


E. E. MOTT & SON, GLENWOOD, MICH. 





Palmetto Queens, 37c Each 


Here are the new low prices you have been 
waiting for on quality three-band Italian 
jueens. Have your order booked in advance, 
ind give shipping date and get them when 
ou want them. One queen, 50c; six, $2.60; 
dozen, $5.00; fifty, $19.00, and $37.00 per 100. 

Imported stock. Guarantee square deal. No 


disease 


Cc. G. ELLISON, BELTON, 8. C. 








“HOME COMFORT” 


For BEST QUALITY—LOWEST PRICES 


The Home Comfort Co. specializes in the 
manufacture of the best in Beekeepers’ Sup- 
plies. Hive bodies, supers, Hoffman frames 
everything the successful beekeeper needs 
to insure highest profit is listed in the Home 
Comfort catalog—at the lowest direct-from- 
manufacturer prices. 


If you want best quality, lowest prices 


and prompt service on your orders, write 
for a copy of the Home Comfort catalog 
today—-and send your orders to 
The Home Comfort Company 
885-889 Newcomb St., St. Paul, Minn. 


Would You Buy a 


Cow for Color? 
The Same Would Apply to Queens 


The craze for yellow bees has lowered 
the honey-producing qualities of the Ital- 
race more than any other one thing. 
For thirteen we have bred our 
three-banded Italians for gentleness and 
honey-producing quzlities. Our foundation 
stock came direct from Italy. 


Queens, 50c Each 


Caucasians 
We are breeding from the very best 
imported stock. Our Caucasians are very 
gentle, and wonderful honey gatherers. 
Untested Queens—1 to 4, $1.00; 5 to 
11, 75c; 12 and up, 70c. 


The V. R. Thagard Company 


GREENVILLE, ALA. 
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BEE CULTURE 


40c Queens 


By Return Mail 


I will guarantee these queens to equal any 
on the market, regardless of the higher priced 
queens. I guarantee pure mating, safe arrival 
and satisfaction in U. S A.. and Canada. 

Untested, 40c, any number. 

Select untested, 45c, any number. 

Two-lb. package bees with select queen, $2.00 


each. 
John A. Norman 


RAMER 


395 


ALABAMA 





ry 


ITALIAN QUEENS — 


Untested selected, 
40¢ each, any 

ery guaranteed. 
Garon Bee Co., atneeibeneniinets La. 


MACK’S QUEENS 


(3 BAND ITALIANS) 


We will begin shipping our big yellow robust 
queens in May and judging from the reports of 
our customers they have found few their equal. 
All queens fully guaranteed. Prices: 60c each; 
$6.60 a doz.; $50.00 a 100. 


HERMAN McCONNELL, Rt. 2, Robinson, Il. 
(The Bee and Honey Man.) 
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number. Safe deliv- 
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THREE-BAND ITALIAN QUEENS 
AND BEES WITH QUEENS 


2-lb. packages, $2; 
mated queens, 


8-lb. packages, $2.50. Young 
35c each, any amount. Satisfac- 


tion assured, 


D. C. JACKSON, Funston, Ga. 





Before You Buy a Queen 


Consider that we test out our own breed- 
ing stock always. No guesswork. Every 
queen is purely mated. You can absolute 
ly rely on our queens. 


50 CENTS EACH 


Warranted, Purely-mated 
Italian queens. Any num- 
best queens are cheapest. 
it’s quality not price in 


For Select 
Three-banded 
ber. The very 
Remember 
queens 


M. C. BERRY & CO. 


P. O. Box 697. Montgomery, Ala. 
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Root Queens 


The origin of Root queens dates back to 1865 when the late A. I. Root captured 
his first swarm of bees, then purchased his first $20.00 Italian queen bee from L. L. 
Langstroth. Since then we have spared no pains in developing a strain of Italia, 
queens W hieh today has no superior, 





We begin furnishing Medina-bred queens from our Basswood Apiary about Jun 
15. Prior to that date we furnish the best queens obtainable from southern breeders 

We receive many unsolicited testimonials regarding the merits of Root Queei 
Lack of space permits only one, from the many who write, as follows: 


: ee 9 = 
- Must Have Some More - 
- “From one colony with a Root queen I extracted 470 lbs. of honey. This is * 
= very good. This | know to be true in every detail. | have nearly all Root’s bee = 
= goods, including smoker, extractor and uncapping knives, and they are the best; = 
= ineluding the beautiful bees you have from Medina. But I must have some more * 
= of those queens, as an apiary would not be complete without some Root queens « 
= in it. That is the reason why I am sending to you, because IT ean not get as good ©* 
= elsewhere.”—John Watson, Mangoplah, N.S. W., Australia, Apr. 23, 1930. 3 
Tee 2 1 de 


Queen Prices for U. S. A. and Canada 


June | to Oct. 15. Quantity: 1 to 9. 10 to 24. 25 or over 
Untested . . . . . $1.00ea. $0.90ea. $0.75 ea. 
Tested . . .. . . 2.00ea. 1.90 ea. 1.75 ea. 
Select Tested . . . . 5.00 €a. 


Customers outside U. 8S. A. and Canada must add 25 cents per queen to abeve 
prices to cover extra postage and cost of larger cages. 

Note: Our UNTESTED QUEENS are young, laying queens reared this season, 
that are practically all purely mated and sold when mated. 

Our TESTED QUEENS are older queens guaranteed purely mated. 

Our SELECT TESTED QUEENS are choice tested queens that might be used as 
breeding queens, although they are not tested for breeding purposes. 

OUR GUARANTEE ON QUEENS.-——We guarantee safe arrival of queens sent in 
mailing eages to customers in the United States and Canada, but not to island posses- 
sions or other foreign countries. We agree to refund the money or replace the queen 
if the one first sent arrives dead, provided the beekeeper receiving the dead or unfit 
queen notifies us and returns her at once and in her own shipping cage, properly marked 
with name and address of sender. No delay in returning the queen can be permitted. 
Guarantee does not cover queens shipped out of U. S. A. and Canada. 


Bees in Combless Packages 


Shipped by Express from Medina 





Our special 2'4-lb. package of bees with young laying Italian qneen, 
for only $3.10. You will like this package. 


The A. |. Root Company - - Medina, Ohio 
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rOR SALE—Device to place foundation very 

fast in split sections, in filled supers. Price, 

$1.00. F. C. Bennett, Inventor and Manufa¢ 


Jamestown, N. Dak. 


QUEENS 


if highest 





quality selected for honey 
gathering, hardiness, gentleness and pur- 
itv. Directions with each shipment give 
plan for 100% safe satisfaction. We guar- 
and satisfaction and 


antee safe arrival 


that our stock and service are unexcelled. 

Select untested, three-banded Italians: 
1, 80c; 6, $4.50; 12, $8.40; 25-100, 60c each. 
Tested, $1.50. 

Select untested goldens: 1, $1.00; 6, 
$5.00; 12, $9.00; 25-100, 70c each. Tested, 
$2.00. 

For GOODNESS sake buy KEYSTONE 
Quality and Service. 


White Pine Bee Farms 


JASON B. HOLLOPETER, Proprietor. 
Rockton, Pennsylvania 


Gleanings advertiser since 1911 


BEE CULTURE 3897 


(Continued from page 348.) 
SOUR HONEY 
early. Just as planned, Ab had an orful 
pain in his stomick and hung on to it all 
durin his breakfast and said how crampy 
and orful bad it felt, and when we start- 
ed off for work I was sort of holdin him 
up and helpin him to walk. I don’t know 
us I can bare to tell it even now I’m 
started, but soon as we got out of sight 
we went around back way to Ab’s barn 
and got our fishin poles and can of bait 
and just a little small pail of no-account 
sap beer, a sort of temperance beveridge, 
as we had got from a farmer on promise 
to trap a owl for him as was stealin his 
chickens. Then by previus arrangements 
we got a ride on the baker’s Bond bread 
truck to near Rice’s mill on Rocky Creek. 
This truck runs every mornin from Akron 
to Medina to Lodi to Mansfield. How good 
we was feeling nobody ever will know. 
We went about 10 miles on the truck to 
where the road crosses near the best fishin 
three miles 
above Rice’s mill and grove to where we 
was to fish and eat our grub at 
noon, And how the fish bit and Ab whis- 
tled again as he used to in the old days 
and the birds sung and the sun shone so 


water on the creek about 


down 


warm and violets was bloomin all along 
the creek bank. Oecashonally we would 
(Continued on page 400.) 





SUPER FOUNDATION 


AIRCO---the kind that gets comb built quickest 





Because it has the 


Thinnest Base 
and the 


Highest Walls 


of any foundation. 


Instant acceptance by the bees. Pure bees- 
wax. Finest workmanship. 


THE A. I. ROOT COMPANY 
MEDINA, OHIO 
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Morrison’s Northern Queens 
STRICTLY THREE-BANDED STOCK 


If you want Italian queens with years of selecting and breeding back of them 
(20 years of experience) for gentleness, honey gathering, less swarming and 
capping their honey white, requeen with Morrison’s line-bred stock. 


$0.60 each 
TESTED 1.00 each 


ITC Tee 5.00 each 
Pure mating, safe arrival and perfect satisfaction guaranteed. 


George Morrison, Cloverdale, Ohio 








GRAY CAUCASIAN QUEENS 


PROMPT DELIVERY—Our many years of selective breeding enables us to offer you bett 
queens than ever before. They are gentle, easy to handle and good nectar gatherers 
fast breeders in building up in spring. 

Queens, select tested, $4. 00; tested, $3.00; untested queens, 1 to 5, each $1.25: 6, $7.01 
12, $13.50; 13 to 24, each 90c; 25 and over, each, 81c. All queens postp2id and guaranteed to bi 
satisfactory. 


BOLLING BEE CO., Telegraph and Shipping Point, Bolling, Alabama 


, wonderful 





bel Gants’ Qheeua Golden Bees and Queens 


Beautiful, gentle and excellent honey gatherers. 

C N M Delivered prices, parcel post or prepaid express 

ost eo) ore 2-lb. pkg. including young laying queen. . $3.25 
Why tolerate poor queens or take 3-Ib. pkg, including young laying queen.. 4.25 

chances by ordering from unknown -_ 

breeders when you can buy a Cutte QUEENS 


queen for 50¢, or 100 for $40.009 Select—1, 50c; 10 to 24, 45c each; 25 and 
more, 40c each. We have a special made, patent 


pending, safe introducing cage in which safe in 
mF ® utts & ons troduction is guaranteed, even to a laying 
worker colony. The price is 50c extra per queen 


RB. F. D. 1, MONTGOMERY, ALA. when sent in these cages. No disease. Send u 


your rush orders. 


The Golden Apiaries 











| John T. Knight,Mgr. _Letohatchie, Ala. 





S , | p , 
FOR JUNE AND JULY ON GOLDEN AND 
THREE-BANDED QUEENS. 
If you wish gentle bees, real honey gatherers eee eee 


and something beautiful to look at, try our 

queens. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Select untested queens, 1 to 12, 80c each; 12 

to 25, 75c each; 25 to 100, 65c¢ each. 
Select tested, $1.50 each. 


haetued Three Banded Italians 

STRICTLY LINE BRED.... 
Prompt service and complete satis 
faction guaranteed. 


eeeeee 


Carolina Bee Company 
Geo. Blmo Curtis, Mgr. 


Kenansville, N. C., Route 2 


.. FIFTY CENTS EACH. 


Write for special offer on quantity 
orders. 





p*™ NTS Sapaiectebacotacs |B Cyt a. 
oy J. WILLIAMSON 
MacLechlan Washington, D, 


Uriah Apiaries 


——— 


Box 67 Uriah, Alo. 
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Carniolans 


Prolific at all times, very gentle, best 
J of winterers, rapid to build up during 
the trying weather of the spring, build 
beautifully white combs and are most 


excellent workers. Qualities demonstrated by 
25 years using them. Have supplied many 
state Agricultural Colleges and Experiment 


y 


Stations in the U. S. and Canada and several 


foreign with them. My own strain and Jan 
Strgar imported. 
WS I, GD nce cv cccccccense $ 1.25 
Untested queens, dozen .............. 12.00 
TONNE GUOGMG, GUGM 2c ccsccsscccasens 2.00 
. 
Caucasians 
sgreeders from the mountainous Prov. of 


Terek, Caucusus, tested during 1930 and that 
show true Caucasian traits, more prolific than 
Italians—long tongues, unbelievably gentle and 
most excellent workers. Some fine testimonials 
coming in from last season’s queens. Wintered 
and reared here in the north under climatic 
conditions like their native land, thus preserv- 
ing their good qualities. 


Ce BEE, GED. cc ccc ccccccsess $ 1.35 
Untested queens, dozen.............. 13.25 
Posted GUWCCMS, CREM... 0. ccc cccccscces 2.25 


Both these races when used in sufficient num- 
bers through the varying conditions of the dif- 
ferent seasons show more genuinely good quali- 
ties and less undesirable ones than any other 
race. Lower prices on both races in larger lots. 
Give me your needs and get prices. 


Albert G. Hann 


GLEN GARDNER NEW JERSEY 















THE MOUNTAIN 
GENTLEST GREY 
BEES 

UNDER CAUCA- 
THE SIANS 
SUN 


Our Breeders 


come from the best imported queens. 
Breeders for 1931 came right from Rus- 
sia last October—from the Caucasus 
Mountains. 


Try Them on 
Their Merits 
Gentle—long lived—hardy foragers— 


rapid breeders—good providers—long 
tongued—hardy winterers. 


Ready Now 


This season's queens from newly im- 
ported and selected breeders. 
One queen, $1.00; one dozen, $10.00. 


Caucasian Bee Company 
REPTON, ALABAMA 
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PILE UP EXTRA SUPERS 
HONEY 


That’s why they are guaranteed 
to please. 

We can make quick delivery on 
large or small orders and our prices 
on young laying THRIFTY queens 
are— 


45c €ach 


40c each in lots of 50 up 
Only the best queens shipped. 
Wire or write your order today. 


Ask for free booklet. 
W. J. Forenanno & Sons 


Forr Depossr, Ata. 


SINCE 1892 


EACH Queens EACH 


° ? 
Ap F Knight’s 
Dependable 
Line-Bred, Three-banded Leather 


Colored Italians 


























honey gatherers and the 


They are the best 
hardiest strain on earth. Very gentle and pro- 





lific. They stand the northern winters better. 
Have numerous letters to this effect. Just re- 
ceived letter from Manitoba, stating my ship- 
ment 75 packages arrived in excellent condition, 
and have again stood the test. They are hardier 
and can stand the bumps and hardships. 


QUEEN PRICES 


Select—1 to 9, 50c each; 10 to 49, 45c each; 
50 and more, 40c each. 


Can still make immediate shipments package 


bees. 2-lb. size, including queen, $3.25; 8-lb. 
size, 75¢c additional, delivered to you parcel 
post or prepaid express. All queens sent in 


large six-hole cages unless smaller size speci- 
fied, and are guaranteed mated pure. No charge 
for clipping. No disease. Health certificate. 
Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. 


| Jasper Knight, Hayneville, Alabama 
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High Grade 
Three-banded Italian 


Queens 


The Kind You Will Like, Rec- 
ord Honey Gatherers, Gentle 
and Easy to Handle. 


Select untested queens, now 45c 
each; 10 or more, 42c each. 


June delivery on package bees, 

f. o. b. shipping point: 

2-lb. package with select untested 
queens, $2.50 each. 

3-lb. package with select untested 
queens, $3.25 each. 


I guarantee safe arrival and en- 
tire satisfaction. 


Hayneville Apiary Co. 


W. E. Harrell, Prop. 


Hayneville, Alabama. 

















BEES and 


SHAW’ QUEENS 


are seldom equaled and never sur- 
They are just plain old 
three-banded Italians, and they are 
pleasing hundreds of satisfied cus- 
tomers in U. 8. A. and Canada. I’m 
sure they will make a regular cus- 
tomer of you, if it is honey you are 
after, and not beauty. 

They are shipped in strong light 
cages, 10 to 20 per cent overweight, 
when shipped, and I have not had 
enough losses to file claims in the 
past two years. 

No disease here, 
and as to service: No order has 
been on my books 72 hours 
after they are booked to go. I as- 
sume all losses, giving prompt re- 
placement or refund your money. 


PRICES 


2-lb. pkg. with queen..... 
3-lb. package with queen 
Queens, 30c each. 


passed. 


never has been, 


ever 


$2.25 
3.00 


A. E. SHAW, Shannon, Miss. 


N 
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SOUR HONEY 
(Continued from page 397.) 
set down on the bank and just set and set 


and breathe it all in. Ab would whistle 
low and then loud sometimes. While set 
tin so we took just a little of our temper 
anee beveridge, and then I began whistlin 
soon we was whistlin together 
old tunes like turkey in the straw and pop 


too and 


goes the weazel and sweet Adaline and 
so forth. We even got to whistlin and 


partly singin home sweet home and when 
you and me was young Maggie and beatin 
time all the time with our fish poles. How- 
ever Ab done it, I don’t know, but some 
way as we was settin there singin he hit 
the bait can and started it rollin down 
the steep bank there into the creek and 
we both grabbed for it and both of us 
went into the water kerplunk. We had an 
orful time gettin out and as the bottom 
was muddy we none too good 
lookin when we did get out and Ab’s cap 
never did come up to the top again—and 
his hair was pretty long and some muddy. 
The water was chilly and it took the 
singin mostly out of us. Rice’s grove and 
(Continued on page 405.) 


wasn’t 

















Stevenson’s Goldens 


Is what our customers call our bees and queens 


They all say practically the same thing about 


Gentle and 


condition, ete 


them, ‘‘The finest I have ever seen. 
beautiful. Arrived in perfect 
Our queens are uniform 


large and very pro 


lific. Their progeny are gentle and excellent 


honey-producers. None better on the market. 
Single queens, $1.00; 2 to 9, 80c each; 10 to 


24, 70c; 25 and over, 60c. 


Stevensons’ Apiaries 
Westwego, La. 
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Sell Your Honey Right 


Make It Attractive in Beautiful Packages 


A Complete Line of — 


Honey Glassware 
Honey Pails 
Honey Cans 
Comb Honey Cartons 
Comb Honey Wrappers 
and 





Honey Sales Helps 
Our New Lithographed y P Window Carton 


Honey Pail. 


Low Prices for 1931 


Our price list for honey containers and packages of all 
kinds will be given in the June issue of our house organ, 
‘‘The Bee Hive.’’ If you do not receive it regularly, write 
for the June Number. 





16 OZ 6 oz 8 oz 
32 oz PANEL ROUND PANEL 618 Cf 
ROUND 


16 OZ 


21-2 oz 
INDIVIOUAL 


ROUND TUMBLER 


Let us serve you in packaging 
and selling your honey. 


THE A. |. ROOT COMPANY - 8 MEDINA, OHIO 
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FOR SALE 


Italian Queens as good as can be 
raised, 45 cents each. Pound bees 
cheap. You send for them, they go. 


Graydon Bros., Greenville, Alabama 
Route 4. 


Select Young Three-banded 
Italian Laying Queens 


50c Each Postpaid 


Reared from the finest, gentlest and 
most productive stock we can select from 
our one thousand colonies. They will not 
disappoint you. Why have any weak 
colonies or inferior stock when you can 
have the best at such a low price 

Prompt shipments, safe arrival guar 
anteed 





Yellow Italian Queens 


Producing pretty three-banded bees, from th 
oldest strain in the state of Indiana. I use th« 
egg in producing all my queens. This is the 
finest method known. All desirable qualities ar: 
to be found in the work of both queens and 
bees. $1.00 each, 6 for $5.00. 

R. W. BALDWIN, Route 4, Greencastle, Ind 


t 
‘ 








Moore’s Strain 


Away back in 1879 I commenced rearing 
Italian queens with the object of improvement 
constantly in view. 

By careful selection during all these years 
I have succeeded in producing a strain of three 





Combless Packages for 
Immediate Shipment 


With queen. 2ibs. 3 Ibs. banded, leather-colored Italian bees, known as 
1 to 5, each .....$2.50 $3.26 MOORE’S STRAIN OF ITALIANS, which has 
6 to 15, each ; . 2.25 3.00 won a world-wide reputation for honey-gather 
16 to 50, each .. as 2.00 2.75 ing, hardiness, gentleness, etc. 


Untested queens, $1.00; 6, $5.00; 12, $9.00. 
Selected untested, $1.25; 6, $6.00; 12, $11.00. 

Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. Cir 
cular free. 


J. P. MOORE 


MORGAN KENTUCKY 


“Better Bred” Italian Queens 


Cc each, 
any number 
These queens are as good as money can buy, absolutely guaran- 
teed in every respect. Healthy, gentle, and honey producers. No dis- 
ease ever known here. 
Send trial order for 5 queens, $1.90. 
2-lb. package bees with selected queen, $2.00. 


3-lb. package bees with selected queen, $2.50. 
Reference, Citronelle State Bank, Citronelle, Ala. 


Calvert Apiaries, Inc., Calvert, Ala. 


R. G. Holder. 


For larger packages, add 75c a pound. 
Queenless packages, 50c each less. Ex- 
press or mail shipment. 


W.D. Achord, Fitzpatrick, Ala. 


Extensive shippers for nineteen years. 
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TOLD BY THE JAY 
(Continued from page 367.) 
as coming in faster than I could absorb 


After a short recess he continued: “Then 
happy thought came to me—I would 
train those ducks to hunt quails like a 
ig. The old drake was especially good 
nd I named him ‘Pat’ after an Irish set- 
r which I used to train him. After a 
time Pat learned to set a quail better than 
any dog, and on damp days I would take 
my gun and Pat and go for a hunt. When 
e scented a quail he would stretch out 
his neck, drop his jaw, raise one foot—” 
Here everything became black. My 
‘ad spun around and I lapsed into uncon- 
iousness. Two days later I came to in 
the hospital. The doctor looked me over, 
made some curt remark and left in a 
uff. I asked the nurse what was the mat- 
ter with the doctor. She explained that 
every time he came into the room, in 
my ravings I would look at him and ex- 
claim “Quack! Quack!” 
Upon inquiry as to the cause of my sick- 
ness the nurse explained that I was suf- 
fering from congestion of the duck-less 
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Red Stick 


Packages and Nuclei 


We guarantee: Purely mated select 
young queens—liberal overweight——new 
light shipping cages—delivery in good 
condition—no disease—young pure Ital- 
ian bees—no drones—prompt shipment 


-first class combs with nuclei—state 
health certificate—and, above all, satis 
faction to the last degree. 


4-fr. nuclei 
Orchard package 

Queens included in above prices. 

Pure Italian queens, 1 to 4, 50c; 5 
to 9, 45ce: 10 or more, 40c. 

Deduct 75c from above prices if pack- 
ages or nuclei are wanted queenless, Par- 
cel post shipment if desired. 

We guarantee our packages and nu 
clei to be A No. 1 and first class in every 
respect and assure you that you can not 
go wrong if you place your order with 
us. Write for our circular and wire us 
your rush orders. 


RED STICK APIARIES 


BATON ROUGE, LOUISIANA 


CULTURE 403 


glands. 
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Thousands 


of beekeepers over the U. S. and Canada have discovered that the safest and 
most economical way to produce a profitable crop is to have all colonies headed 
with L. L. FOREHAND’S QUEENS. Queen-rearing is not just a money-making 
proposition with L. L. FOREHAND. It’s a business where we are constantly 
improving our stock, and each season you get a better value for your money. 
The queens we are shipping this season are better than last, because we have 
one more year of experience to our credit of twenty-odd years of practical com- 
mercial queen rearing. If there was a way of raising better queens than we are 
offering L. L. FOREHAND would be raising them. We are not satisfied with sell- 
ing you a good queen. We want you to have queens better than any you have 
ever had in your yards—ones that you will be proud of; ones you will take pleas- 
ure in working with; ones that will make you a greater profit and store up more 
pounds of honey than you thought possible to produce. 


Selected untested queens, 50c each; $22.50 for fifty; $40.00 per hundred. 2-lb. 
pkgs. with select untested queen, $2.00 each; 3-lb. pkg. with select untested 
queen, $2.50 each. 


We guarantee every queen to reach you alive and in good condition, to be purely 


mated and to give perfect satisfaction. Bees are covered by the same guarantee. 
Write for circular. If wanted in larger quantities will quote you special price. 


L.L. Forehand Apiaries - + Jesup, Georgia 
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SPECIAL BARGAIN LIST 


Here are a number of bargains to any 
one who can use them. In most cases they 
are first quality goods not regularly list- 
ed in our catalog of which we have only 
a few to close out. We are pricing them 
low and they are offered subject to pre- 
vious sale. Speak up quickly if interested. 

8l-inch Steam Uncapping Knives—6 

with single tube and outlet in point of 
knife, at $1.95 each. 

Metal Covers—20—8-frame, with %- 
inch rim, nailed and painted, no inner 
covers, 80¢ each. 

Excelsior Wood Covers, 8-frame size— 
10—Nailed and painted, each, 50c. 

Shallow Extracting Supers—11 crates 
of 5 eight-frame, including frames, 2 nail- 
ed, the rest packed inside, old stock, at 
$2.95 per crate. 

Alexander Feeders—31—10-frame size, 
30e¢ each. 

Section Supers—5 crates of five 10- 
with section holders and fences 
for 4x5x1%-ineh sections, old stock, at 
$5.50 per crate. 

Jumbo Hive Bodies—5—10-frame, with 
old style hand holes, nailed and painted, 
at 90¢ each. 

Chaff Division Boards—-60—Nailed, 
old shopworn stock, but in good condition, 
formerly listed at 60¢ each, at 25c each. 

Supers for 414,x1¥, Sections—10—Ten- 
frame, nailed and painted, with section 
holders and fences, old style hand holds, 
at $1.20 each. 

Bee Veils—-10 
each. 

Jumbo Frames—1000—-Old style end- 
bars, price, $5.00 per 100. 

Buckeye Hives — 40 — Utility, 
frame, complete, K. D., $4.75 each. 

Metal Covered Hives, 10-frame—5— 
With frames K. D., no foundation, 5 for 
$11.40. 

Excelsior Cover Hives — 15 — with 
frames K. D., no foundation, 5 for $9.20. 

Thin Super Foundation—75 lbs.—for 
44%4x4% and 4x5 sections and shallow 
frames, 1 lb., 70c; 5 Ibs., $3.25. 

Twin Mating Hives—We have in stock 
seven crates of 5 each of these twin mat- 
ing hives. We offer them at $4.50 per crate 
of 5 or $30.00 for the lot. 

New 60-lb. Cans in Used Cases—We 
have quite a stock of used cases in ex- 
cellent condition in which we have placed 
new cans and offer while they last at these 
bargain prices: One can in used case, 50¢ 


frame, 


Cotton, postpaid, 30c¢ 


ten- 


N 
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each; $4.50 for 10; 40c each for 50 or 
more cases. Two cans in used case, 85¢ 
each; $8.00 for 10; 75¢ each for 50 or 
more cases. As the stock is limited it is 
not likely to last long at these prices. 

Special Comb Honey Cartons—Those 
using sections 354x5x144 who would like 
to use printed folding cartons to protect 
them when selling may be supplied. We 
have a few thousand in stock which we 
offer at $4.25 per carton of 500. Printed 
eartons for 4144x4%x1% sections. We also 
have in stock a few thousand of this size 
which we offer at $4.25 for 500. 


Shallow Frames with short Hoffman 
tops, old style bottoms, 18 cartons of 50, 
at $2.00 per carton. 

Half Depth Frames, with bottoms not 
notched and short tops with end space 
staples, 85 cartons of 100, at $3.20 per 
carton, 

Half Depth Frames, same as above, 65 
eartons of 50, at $1.65 per carton. 

ABC and X Y Z of Bee Culture, the 
encyclopedia of beekeeping. We have 4 
slightly imperfect copies which we are of- 
fering for only $1.00 postpaid. 

Starting Right with Bees, 128 pages, 
124 illustrations, the best beginner’s book 
ever written; 7 slightly damaged copies, 
50e each postpaid. 


SPRING BARGAIN IN BOOS 


We are closing out our stock of some 
books at exceptionally low prices. A num- 
of them are in first-class condition. 
Others have the covers damaged. While 
they last— 

3—Every Step in Beekeeping, by Doug 
las, covers damaged, 50c. 

18—-Cook’s Manual of 
slightly damaged, 45c. 

10—Fifty Years Among the Bees, Mil- 
ler, damaged, 40c. 

9—Hive and the Honeybee, by Lang- 
stroth, damaged, 60c. 

10—Queen Rearing Simplified, by Jay 
Smith, damaged, 65c. 

76—Management of Outapiaries, paper 
cover, by Doolittle, good condition, 30c. 

18—-How to Keep Bees, by Comstock, 
cloth cover, good condition, 50e. 

12—Huber’s Observation on Bees, fine 
condition, $2.25. 

All books postpaid. 

Prices F. O. B. Medina, Ohio, U. 8. A. 

Prices net and cash with order. 
THE A. I. ROOT CO., MEDINA, OHIO 
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SOUR HONEY 
(Continued from page 400.) 
summer picnick grounds was then only a 
little ways ahead so we said we would go 
along and eat lunch there as we planned 
and we started down creek. Ab said there 
any longer carryin the 
little sap beer that was left so we didn’t, 
not in the pail any ways. We felt better 
right away again and got to singin and 
whistlin and beatin time with our fish 
poles as afore, and I remember just as we 
came around the bend in the creek just 
above where the grove is, Ab was singin 
loud a old Sunday school] tune he learned 
when a boy called shall we gather at the 
river. His hair was flyin loose and some 
muddy yet, one hand was holdin his string 
of suckers and croppies and his dinner 
pail while the other was beatin time with 
his fish pole. I was just the same only I[ 
was just whistlin his tune and not singin 
any and I had a hat on even if it was all 


wasn’t no use 





Cents Each Queen 
h Or For good three-band 
untested. 
20 for $9.00. 


D. W. HOWELL, SHELLMAN, GA. 
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NORTHERN-BRED GRAY 


Caucasians 


Untested queens, $1.25 for one; $7.00 
for six; $12.00 for 12. Deliveries after 
June 1. Breeding queens, with 2 pounds 
of their own bees, $10.00 each. 


Herman Rauchfuss 
3100 So. Acoma 8t., 


Englewood, Colorado 
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wet. Just that way we stepped out of 
the willows along the ereek into the pic- 
nie ground. What a sight met our bulgin 
eyes. Our blood fairly froze into us at 
what we see. There was the whole dis 
trick Ladies’ Aid preparin picnic lunch. 
If only Ab hadn’t been singin and me 
whistlin we might have scrooched back 
into the willows and never been seen. But 
every one of ’em was standin and lookin 
and listenin our way. Two of ’em in par- 
tickler was well out in front and well 
nigh rigid they was drawn up so taut. 

Me and Ab have both signed the pledge 
again, our barn meetins together are all 
broke up now, and we are all the time 
hearin over and over as how the way of 
the trangressor is hard and aint goin to 
be made no easier either, so it aint. How 
sick I am of hearin the way of the tran- 
gressor is hard. But I guess it’s so. 

3ut was me and Ab to blame for never 
figgerin on a outdoors pienic in May and 
10 miles from where they was expected 
to be? OLD DRONE. 





Italian Bees 
and Queens 


COMBLESS PACKAGES 


2-lb. with young queen........ $2.25 each 
3-lb. with young queen........ 3.00 each 
4-lb. with young queen........ 3.75 each 
5-lb. with good queen......... 4.50 each 
SELECTED UNTESTED QUEENS 
-. y & 8 0 Aree ee 50c each 
B to O ImelMBlVG..... nc ccccccceces 45c each 
Ff errr rrr errr 40c each 
Tested QUCONS ..... 2.2 ccceees $1.00 each 
Prompt service, safe arrival, satisfaction 
guaranteed. 
. J ” 
“St. Romain’s Honey Girl 
Apiari-s 


P. O. Montegut, La. 
Telegraph Office, Houma, La. 











£. 8B. SPITZER, Pres. 


E.R. ROOT, Vice Pres. 





Hw. E. AYLARD, Cashier 
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SYSTEMATIC SAVING 


makes thrift count for the most. Through our Banking- 
by-Mail plan you can make frequent deposits more 


NGS DEPOSIT BAN 







COMPAN 
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Jay Smith’s QUEENS 


Queens Three-band Italians 





are now being shipped at a lively clip and we s 

can give prompt service, except hundred-lot Super quality at lowest prices. 
shipments, in which case I would appreciate a 7 A 

few days’ notice. We have one-third more or. Are they good? Ask my custom- 


der this year than last, despite the slow move- 
ment of honey. There must be a reason. There 
is, and that reason is our superior stock and 
advanced methods of queen rearing and breed- 
ing. If you have never purchased queens from 
us I shall be pleased to receive a trial order, 
for the chances are that you will become a regu- 
lar customer, as we hold nearly all of our cus- 
tomers, some of whom have ordered almost 
yearly since I have been in business. As one 


ers. They will tell you. 


Untested: 
1, 45¢; 10, 42 I-2¢; 100, 40c. 


customer writes: ‘‘Jay Smith's stock will im- Safe arrival and satisfaction guar- 
prove the yield, temper and appearance of any 
apiary.'’ anteed. 


Queens, $1.00 each; 50, 90c each; 100, 80c 
each. Breeders, service guaranteed for the sea- 
son, $7.50 each. 


Jay Smith 


ROUTE THREE VINCENNES, INDIANA 


QUEENS Ae each QUEENS 


North, South, East or West, 
Send to Jensen’s if you want the best. 
Italian queens of proven worth, 
Quality considered; cheapest on earth. 
Rush orders our SPECIALTY. 

We can satisfy, it’s a certainty. 


N. Forehand 


DeFuniak Florida 















Every queen guaranteed purely mated, and laying be- 
fore shipment. Free from disease and shipped in large 
cages provisioned with invert sugar candy. 


‘*Magnolia State’’ strain of Pure Three-banded Italians 
40c each in any quantity. 


Jensen’s Apiaries, Crawford, Mississippi 
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FOOD DEPARTMENT 
(Continued from page 383.) 
er. Dissolve in the hot diluted milk. Add honey, | 


ananas and lemon juice. When mixture begins > 
to set, fold in the whipped Evaporated milk. a lan ueens 
‘our into a large mold or individual molds 

nsed in cold water. Chill. | 

Fruit Delight—1% cup fresh strawberries 
rushed, % cup fresh pineapple crushed or 
liced, 2 packages of Philadelphia cream cheese. 
Mix cheese, add — if needed to soften. Add d k 
fruit and stir lightly; spread thinly on tray G S 

n freezing section. Chill for 1 hour. Pile in 00 toc 
irfait glasses and top with honey meringue. | 
— “— fresh strawberry. i 

rozen Cereal Pudding—1 cup oatmeal or 

talston’s whole wheat cereal, 3 cups water, 1 Prompt Shipment 
teaspoon salt. Cook 1 hour and cool. Add 1 cup 
oney when cool. Fold in 4 cups of whipped 
evaporated milk and turn into trays of electri- 

al refrigerator and freeze four hours. May Any Number 
ilso be frozen in regular ice cream freezer. 
Variations: 1 cup puree or diced fruit of any 
kind, 1 eup chopped dates or nuts. 


To prepare evaporated milk for whipping: 
1) Cook can (unopened) in boiling water ten 
minutes. Thoroughly chill and whip in bowl 


which has been thoroughly chilled, or (2) re- 
move contents from can and place in top com- 
partment of double boiler and allow water in 
lower compartment to boil briskly 8 minutes. | 


Chill milk thoroughly and proceed same as di- 
rection (1) and whip in chilled bowl. Guaranteed to please you. 


Three-banded Queens 


Select untested, 50c ea., any amount. Southland Apiaries 


Guaranteed in every way. ; 
THE CROWVILLE APIARIES Natchez, Miss. 


Winnsboro, La. 














Remainder of Season 
Prices 


Pure Italian Bees and Queens. Unsurpassed Quality. 
Prompt Shipments. Safe arrival and complete satisfaction guaranteed: 







2-lb. pkgs. bees with queens, $2.00 each, any number. 
3-lb. pkgs. bees with queens, $2.50 each, any number. 


Untested queens, 45c each; 10, $4.25; 100, $40.00. 
Tested queens, 50c each more per queen. 







Pure Bred Carniolan and Caucasian Queens. 
Write for Prices. 






Lewis Beeware and Dadant’s Foundation at Catalog Prices. 






York Bee Company, Jesup, Georgia 
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| 4-8 Universal Honey Extractor 
QUALITY---CAPACITY---PRICE 


THE UNIVERSAL HONEY EXTRACTOR 
is the most substantial extractor on the 
market and will extract more honey and 
do it easier than any machine this side of 
the large size radial type machines. It is 
being used by extensive producers with up 
to 700 to 900 swarms who find it valuable 
in short cut outyard work. We have re 
ports of as much as 3,000 to 5,500 pounds 
being extracted in 10 hours. 
NOT A DROP OF SOLDER is used in the 
construction of the Reel Basket. It is all 
riveted and bolted with nothing to give 
away if used a life time. With our con 
struction there are never any broken gears, 
BROKEN as they are always in mesh, the ratchet 
comes in crank handle idling when coasting. 
EXTRACTING TTNTVERSAL IN NAME as it will take 4 : 

of any deep frames up to 11%” or 8 of 

any shallow frames up to 6%” on the 

market at a loading and will extract honey 
Extracts from the cappings. All the honey can be 
4 DEEP OR extracted from the first side without break- 
8 SHALLOW : 
Frames at i" the combs and they are reversed by a 
ACRANKING Simple twist of the hand all inside the 
Reel Basket, two combs at a time if you 
wish 


ew 



























The price is $29.50. Shipping weight, 130 
pounds. 

Send for a special circular fully describ- 
ing the above. We also have a small size 
Universal with top crank gears that will take 4 standard frames 9%” or 8 shallow 
frames 5%” at a loading and extracts cappings or partly finished sections. Price, 
$15.00. Shipping weight, 65 pounds 


100 % 
Woodman’s New 
Clear Vision 


Folding Wire 
Bee Veil 


This 100° bee veil is the one you 
have been looking for. At a recent 
meeting of 36 State Bee Inspectors 
they were given their choice of bee 
veils and bee smokers. They chose 
100%, or all of the 36 took Wood 
man’s Clear Vision Folding Wire 
Veils, and 65% chose Woodman's 
Bingham Bee Smokers. This cool ven 
tilated veil is exceptionally well made 
and is convenient to handle as it folds 
flat when not in use. Progressive bee 
keepers everywhere are ordering 
these veils. Patent No. 1,791,609 
Price postpaid, $1.00 each 6 for 
$5.00; 12 for $9.00 


ee 


Oe 


—- 


Send for new illustrated catalog 
for 1931 





A. G. WOODMAN CO., Manufacturers, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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Beekeepers in many lands have been pleased 
with this most important tool in Beekeeping. 
Your Bingham Smoker is offered for sale by nu- 
merous dealers. 
State Bee Inspector Massie of W. Va., recently 
writes that a Bingham Smoker has given him 
17 years of continuous hard service—which is 
not so good for the Bee Smoker business. 
———INSIST ON THE BEST 


New Improvements. Get a 1931 Model. 


A. G. Woodman Co. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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Junior Honey Extractor 


Weight, 30 pounds. 


Price, $7.50. 






PATENT 
PENDING 


The JUNIOR EXTRACTOR is strong and 
well made with nothing to give out and is just 
the thing for small front or back yard produc 
tion. It is more efficient than other small size 


extractors as it will throw out all the honey 
from the center as well as the outside of the 
combs, with less cranking. Combs can be ex 
tracted either side up. It is ball-bearing, turns 
easily and is convenient for extracting partly 


finished sections or cappings. It holds 16 sec- 
tions or 2 standard or 2 shallow depth frames 
and does a first class job. It is used on a bench 
or table 


A. G. WOODMAN CO., Grand Rapids, Mich. 





‘Tin Cans 


and Pails 


Best Quality on the Market 


IN STRONG DUST-PROOF CARTONS—PAILS WITH SURE-ON BAILS 
Shipment from Gr. Rapids. From Chi. or Wheeling, W. Va. 


Per100 Per 500 

$3.75 $17.75 $34.00 
31.00 
45.00 


Shipment from Gr. Rapids 
One box. Ten boxes. 


$10.00 
Per crate $17.50 


21/.-lb. cans, 100 in carton 
6.50 
9.50 


5-lb. pails, 50 in carton 
10-lb. pails, 50 in carton. 


60-lb. cans— 
2 in wood box 


50 bulk crate 


$1.10 


Per 1000 Per100 Per 500 Per 1000 
$3.25 $15.75 $30.80 
60.00 5.75 27.50 53.75 
88.00 8.00 39.25 76.75 


From Chicago or Wheeling, W. Va. 
Ten boxes. 50 boxes. 100 boxes. 


$9.00 $43.50 $85.00 
Per crate $15.00 


A. G. Woodman Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 








YANCEY HUSTLER QUEENS 


THREE-BAND ITALIANS 
40c each, by the hundred 
1 to 9, 50c each; 10 or more, 45c each. 
2-lb. package with queen...... $2.00 
3-lb. package with queen...... 2.50 
We guarantee to please you. 
Caney Valley Apiaries, Bay City, Texas 


Italian Queens, 50c 


Each from June 15. 


Alabama Apiaries 
(P. J. Norris, Owner.) 
MOUNT PLEASANT ALABAMA 
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UEENS 


3OC 


Each, Any Number 








Our queens are light three-banded Italians, 
guaranteed to be purely mated and to be 
as good as can be produced. 





WE PRODUCE 
150 QUEENS 
DAILY. 














Walter T. omy 6 Prop., Gulf Coast 
Bee Company. 


Gulf Coast Bee Co., Houma, La. 
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SUMMER 
PRICES 


We will furnish any number of package 
bees and queens fresh from our yards, as 





follows: 


2-lb. pkg. with select queen, $2.00 
3-lb. pkg. with select queen, 2.50 
Select youn? queens, each 50 
Five or more queens, each 40 


For TESTED queens, add 50c to 


above price. 


Pure strain Italian bees, thrifty and gen- 
tle. Can be shipped within 24 hours after 


receipt of your order. Every shipment 


guaranteed to satisfy. 


Citronelle Bee Co., Inc. 





Citronelle Alabama 
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ITALIAN QUEENS 


Buy the Best 
You Are the Sole Judge 


If a single queen you receive is not as good as she should be, 
PLEASE send her back. 


Not just ordinary queens, but EVERY ONE GUARANTEED 
to be as good as can be bought. 


SERVICE 


Few are the times that we have given our customers the prompt ser- 
vice that we have always wanted to. In the face of the depressed con- 
ditions, we have doubled our capacity for queens that we might give 
you prompt shipments. We are going to ship your queens within 
twenty-four hours, or we are going to tell you when we will and then 
they are going to be shipped. 


PRICES 


Untested - - - - - .45¢ea. 423 ea. .40 ea. 
Tested - - - - = = .50 each more 


Two-pound packages bees with queens - $2.00 each 
Three-pound packages bees with queens - 2.50 each 











a 





Stover Telegraphic Service on Queens 


If you want queens quick have your bank wire the order guarantee- 
ing payment. If we can’t fill it in 24 hours, we will wire you back at 
our expense. 


Telegraph Office, Western Union, Mayhew, Miss. 


The Stover Apiaries, Tibbee Station, Miss. 


Telegraph Office, Mayhew, Miss. Shipping Points: Mayhew, Miss., 











